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In the steel works molten metal flows 
from the furnace. In the kitchen the 
food is cold and fresh from the 
refrigerator. Electricity is serving 
man. There is a connection between 
these events for the power is harnessed 
more effectively by equipment built 
by AEI Companies. 


AE 


Associated Electrical Industries is a 
practical partnership of great com- 
panies. Each one is famous in its own 
right. All share the benefit of AEI’s 
inspiration and financial strength, on 
research, and for economy in manu- 
facturing. An investment in AEI is an 
investment in all these companies— 
and in progress. 
The British Shemegn-Theumen Co, Lid, 
Mcepelionn- Viste Electrical Co, Ltd. 
Birlec Ltd. 
& 
Cottenges Ltd, 
The Edison Sumy Meets Co, Lid, 
Ferguson } ae Ltd, 
Newton Victor Ltd, 
The Hotpoin: Electric Appliance Co, Ltd, 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd, 
Sunvic Controls Lid, 
Siemens Brothers & Co, Ltd. 
& 
Australian General Electric Pty. Ltd. 
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NO BENEFIT FROM BALLOTS 


OME hopes are being placed on the introduction of a 
compulsory secret ballot as an instrument of strike pre- 
vention—or of strike-breaking. They are destined to be 
disappointed. Apart from practical obstacles to any such 
procedure, and apart from the objections that would be made 
by the TUC and by individual trade unions, it would be of 
little help in settling most of the disputes now plaguing British 
industry and commerce. 
In a few select cases a secret ballot might be helpful. Where 
a Communist executive forces union members into taking 
strike action against their will, as the electricians were forced 
last year by various unsavoury threats, a secret ballot would 
probably reveal crevasses in the union’s outwardly smooth 
face. But recent strikes, as The Times Labour Correspondent 
has shown in a couple of admirable articles this week, are 
mostly of a very different type. The executive is the moderating 
force: it is the members who are militant. In such cases ballots 
are useless, as the experience of those unions whose rules 
already provide for a strike ballot has shown. Of what benefit 
has it been to the Cunard company that the National Union 
of Seamen requires its members to vote before they strike? 
The damage is usually done long before this stage in the 
dispute is reached. It is litthe use working out rules for ballots 
or for arbitration or for anything else if-the workers reject 
them; in fact there is even a risk that the elaboration of such 
rules may distract attention from the more urgent need, which 
is to create the conditions in which disputes do not arise. The 
differing reactions of the seamen on the different Cunard liners 
provide a topical example of the way in which bad labour 
relations, rather than bad conditions or bad wages, are decisive 


in causing stoppages; and with bad labour relations no rules, 
no machinery, can operate successfully. 

But the most serious criticism of the ballot proposal is that 
it would reduce the authority of trade union executives. The 
same argument applies to political plebiscites: both are super- 
ficially attractive on democratic grounds, and both are unwise. 
The union member should continue to elect administrators 
whom he trusts—men who will have the time to examine the 
issues and the experience to understand them—and leave them 
to handle his affairs, sacking them by the ordinary election 
process if they do not give satisfaction. The method has worked 
satisfactorily; time has shown that these executives (except 
where Communists have infiltrated) have developed into sen- 
sible and responsible bodies. To limit their authority at the 
time it most needs to be sustained would be foolish. 

But to maintain their authority is not going to be easy. It is 
doubtful, for example, whether direct Government action 
against unofficial strikes—such as the calling up for military 
service of the seamen—will bolster union authority: in all 
probability it will have the reverse effect, by creating such 
bitterness that extremists among the workers will find their 
paths to executive authority smoothed for them. It must be 
tempting for the Government to use the excuse of the present 
public hostility to strikers—based on recognition that recent 
strikes have been remarkably stupid—to justify strike-break- 
ing; and undoubtedly if union members continue their ugly 
victimisation against individuals who have refused to strike, 
this public hostility will increase. But if Government interven- 
tion leads to a revival of old bitterness and suspicions, only 
harm can result. The Government should walk warily. 











PEACE TALK 


S the two great blocs of global power prepare to make 
Aw at Geneva, talk of peace rises ever more 
insistently into the air of East and West. In Moscow, 
Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Nehru have been radiating goodwill 
and mutual admiration. In San Francisco, Mr. Molotov is full 
of smiles and everyone expects him to accept the procedural 
proposals for Geneva put to him by the three Western Foreign 
Ministers earlier in the week. Opening the tenth anniversary 
session of the United Nations, President Eisenhower made a 
speech which was clearly informed from start to finish by his 
hopes of peace: ‘The summer of 1955, like that one of 1945,’ he 
said, ‘is another season of high hope for the world.’ The temper 
of America is such that not even our egregious contemporary 
can detect a warmongering note. After the long winter of our 

disappointment the cynic might say with D. H. Lawrence: 
The loud love of peace makes one quiver more than any battle 

cry ..-. 
Loud peace propaganda makes war seem imminent. 

In this he would probably be wise if it were still ‘peace’ that 
was being talked about. But for the first time in many years it 

looks as if the word can be used without inverted commas. 

It was always up to Russia to signify a pacifistic change in 
policy by certain positive acts. Some of these have now been 
made with startling rapidity. This is all to the good, but what 
we do not yet know is how far Russia is prepared to go towards 
a European settlement that would be reasonably acceptable 
to all concerned. One thing is certain: that no magic will be 
found at Geneva to abolish overnight the many problems 
which divide East and West and bedevil their relations. Another 
thing is essential: that the Western Powers should go to 
Geneva determined to stand their ground. If they hold fast to 
that unity which has preserved them against the Russian threat 
they will find it more blessed to receive. Firmness has changed 
the Russians’ tune: firmness alone may change it further, but 
the road of negotiation will be a long and arduous one. In that 
there is no cause for pessimism. As an able commentator has 
pointed out, one day we shall wake up and find we have ‘co- 
existed’ comfortably for years without knowing it. What is 
dangerous is that Western statesmen and journalists should 
lead the public to expect too much, too soon, too easily. 


THE ISRAELI OFFER 


peo latest proposal for the pacification of the Gaza 
area sounds the most promising that has yet been put 
forward. Earlier proposals have broken down for two main 
reasons: the Egyptians do not want to commit themselves 
to a border, and the Israelis do not trust the Egyptians 
sufficiently to accept their counter-proposal of a demilitarised 
zone (Egyptian infiltration is in any case practised largely by 
irregulars). Israel now suggests that a strip about 100 metres 
wide should be made into a security zone, hedged between 
mines and barbed wire. Joint patrols could then supervise the 
border from within the strip. This would be simply for security 
purposes, without prejudice to the future of the political border. 
Israel is prepared to negotiate at any level—making it easier 
for the Egyptian Government, which does not care to admit 
it is on speaking terms with Israel at all, to reach a settlement 
without loss of face. Colonel Nasser can hardly reject these 
proposals without demonstrating either that his government is 
intractably bellicose, or that it is not yet strong enough to face 
Egyptian public opinion. At the moment it looks as if there 
is a good prospect that he will accept discussions at valley level; 
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and from them a settlement should materialise. But if he does 
not accept, there can be little doubt that the Israelis will throw 
off restraint and revert to the type of retaliatory action they 
tried a few weeks ago: planned raids designed not so much 
to intimidate the Egyptians as to gratify Israeli public opinion. 
That it also alarms and angers world opinion is unlikely to deter 
the Israelis much longer in their present impatient mood. 


BUGANDA 


[ is most important that the two delegations from Buganda 
now in this country to discuss the Kabaka’s return and 
the new constitution which is to convert him into a constitu- 
tional monarch, should net return empty-handed. Failure will 
lead to deadlock in Buganda, and even, perhaps, to an appeal 
in the Kabaka’s case; Mr. Lennox Boyd has everything, in- 
cluding a feather in his own cap, to gain, and little to lose. by 
being as conciliatory as possible. The Baganda, with under- 
standable lack of perception, have never really been able to 
comprehend why a legal finding that the right had not arisen 
under which the Governor purported to withdraw recognition 
from the Kabaka was not followed by the Kabaka’s return. 
The reforms were timed to start in March: there is nothing 
now to be saved—except what little remains of Sir Andrew 
Cohen’s face—by prolonging the Kabaka’s stay in England 
once there is agreement, with suitable guarantees, upon the 
details of the new constitution. 


To Save Scotland 


[ee nationalist movement in Scotland is a weakly 
growth, but it has a root rather longer than is generally 
realised. Inspired by the Irish example, the first Scottish 
Home Rule Association was founded in 1886; and between 
then and 1914 many Bills expired before an uninterested 
House of Commons. For the sake of sentiment, and because 
there was no danger of their passing into actuality, those Bills 
were generally supported by the majority of Scottish members. 
Some of the reforms in the management of Scottish affairs were 
no doubt due in part to this pressure of sentiment. The Liberal 
Party toyed (as its rump still does) with the idea of legislative 
devolution within the United Kingdom, but it is doubtful, to 
say the least, whether Asquith’s government would ever have 
pushed through the reforms envisaged for Scotland in the third 
Irish Home Rule Bill. At all events, the outbreak of war in 
1914 put the question on the shelf. The Irish knocked it ofl 
again with violent action; but the Scots—lacking national 
grievances, without martyrs and opportunities for martyrdom, 
and being in no way ‘oppressed’—were well content to let the 
dust grow thick. Nevertheless, a number of zealots among 
Scottish Liberals and Socialists revived the Scottish Home Rule 
Association after the war; the process of presenting unsuccess- 
ful Bills began again and persisted until 1928, when, with the 
amalgamation of various groups into the National Party of 
Scotland, Dr. J. M. MacCormick enters the story. Since he 
became almost immediately the central figure in the nationalist 
movement, a position he still occupies today, his memoir 
deserves some study.* 

In 1928 Dr. MacCormick was a law student at Glasgow 
University, where he and a few others had recently formed a 
local nationalist association. His introduction to politics had 


* THe FLAG IN THE WIND. By Dr. Joan MacCormick. (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 
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come about by accident some years before, when, during a 
Union debate, he found himself on the Labour benches, de- 
claiming, to his own surprise: ‘Mr. Speaker, Sir, you have 
given me three minutes in which to address the House. In those 
three minutes I shall endeavour to save Scotland and the 
Empire from the ruin which my friends across the floor have 
made all but inevitable. . . .” He soon found himself enrolled 
in the Independent Labour Party, whose leaders had long paid 
lip service at least to the idea of home rule. But his nationalist 
sentiment grew too strong to be contained by the framework 
of British politics. ‘I cannot remember any time even in my 
childhood,” he writes, ‘when I was not conscious of a strong 
feeling of pride in Scotland and of at least a vaguely realised 
idea that somehow my own country had been thwarted in the 
fulfilment of her destiny. Events recorded in school history 
books which seemed in no way to disturb my classmates or my 
teachers caused in me an uneasy resentment.’ 

His ‘strong feeling of pride,” “vaguely realised idea,’ and ‘un- 
easy resentment’ led him in 1928 into a series of bickering, 
huir-splitting negotiations from which emerged the National 
Party—an event in which the Scottish public took no interest 
whatsoever. A few years later the National Party merged with 
a younger and more moderate body, the Scottish Party, to 
form the Scottish National Party. This odd collection of 
romantics, canny moderates, extremists, plain cranks, and 
lawyers pedantically lamenting Scotland’s loss of sovereignty 
held together miraculously until 1942, when the more violently 
anti-English faction captured the party. Dr. MacCormick re- 
signed the office of secretary and founded the Scottish Conven- 
tion, a non-party organisation uttering high idealistic aims in 
dignified accents. While the National Party continued the 
‘struggle’ for something more or less like independence on the 
Irish Republican model, the Scottish Convention tried with 
enormous gentility of approach to enlist support on the widest 
possible basis for powers of self-government on Northern Irish 
lines, 

The ‘Scottish Convention’ summoned ‘Scottish National 
Assemblies’ which eventually drew up a ‘Covenant’ that was 
signed, so it was claimed, by nearly two million people, who 
thus pledged themselves ‘in all loyalty to the Crown and 
within the framework of the United Kingdom, to do everything 
in our power to secure for Scotland a Parliament with adequate 
legislative authority in Scottish affairs.’ (Observe in these titles 
the cunning employment of historic associations.) Dr. Mac- 
Cormick had succeeded in making nationalism respectable 
even in quarters where, naked, it would have been most con- 
demned (and, of course, in having it noticed by English and 
foreign newspapers). Also, although the delegates of the Scot- 
tish Convention were carefully held at arm’s length by both 
Mr. Attlee and Sir Winston Churchill, getting cold comfort 
from their deputies, the sentiment which they had organised 
led both Labour and Conservative governments to make vari- 
ous concessions. Scotland is more strongly represented in the 
Executive. A greater degree of administrative autonomy is 
vested in the Scottish Office in Edinburgh. Home rule is cer- 
tainly as far away as ever (the Liberals still support it, but 
there is not much chance of their being called upon to fulfil 
their promises), but the nationalist movement in its broadest 
aspect may justly claim its successes. 

What now? The movement seems for the moment to have 
spent itself, to have exposed its essential bankruptcy. All the 
evidence tends to show that the revival of ‘nationalist’ feeling 
in the post-war years, and the concomitant propaganda suc- 
cesses of Dr. MacCormick’s organisation, sprang more from a 
regional opposition to the centralising tendencies of the Labour 
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Government than from any deep-seated separatist urge. By 
careful tactics, and by phraseology calculated to appeal to 
Scots of any party or of none, Dr. MacCormick and his asso- 
ciates succeeded in raising an issue from the dead and making 
it walk abroad as if a real political blood flowed in its veins; 
by dressing the corpse in the best lawyers’ broadcloth they gave 
it a sober and judicious air. Men who would never dream of 
voting for a nationalist candidate at an election and who would 
be the first to rebel against the provincialising and enervat- 
ing effects of partition yet cheerfully signed the “Covenant,” 
attended the ‘Scottish National Assembly,’ and helped to create 
the spurious and dangerous impression that a real separatist 
unrest was at large in Scotland. Dr. MacCormick is not to be 
grudged the mildly complacent tone which informs his book. 

His frankness is more revealing than he knows, perhaps, and 
his self-confessed lack of objectivity makes his memoir the 
more readable. But it is alarming to think, in the light of these 
chatty reminiscences by the parish pump, that there was a time 
when there seemed to be a danger of Dr. MacCormick and his 
friends being taken seriously as a political force. For this is 
the book of a man who has taken up politics as some take up 
literary romanticism, the folk-songs of Barra, or the study of 
the piobaireachd. The blurb-writer does not exaggerate in 
claiming that ‘Dr. MacCormick’s simplicity, clarity, modesty 
and thorough likeability make a very great appeal,’ but no less 
an impression is made by the political pettiness which rises 
like a fog from his pages. This is described as ‘the story of 
the national movement in Scotland,’ but it is nothing of the 
sort. Dr. MacCormick begins in 1928 when he himself first 
appeared on the scene, and thereafter ignores virtually every- 
thing in which he did not himself play a leading part. Thus 
there is not even a bare mention of that by-election in Mother- 
well in the last weeks of the Coalition, when by a fluke a 
nationalist member was sent to Westminster—a remarkable 
omission in such a chronicle. There is no consideration at all 
of the changed and changing functions of government. There 
are, on the other hand, many pages devoted to the successes of 
two nationalist candidates in the Glasgow University rectorial 
elections. Are we to understand that into the capricious choice 
of undergraduates, for whom a rectorial election is litthe more 
than an occasion for high jinks and licensed riot, some pro- 
found significance should be read? 


It may be that Dr. MacCormick has never fully grown out 
of that wonderful day when in three minutes he endeavoured 
‘to save Scotland.’ The suspicion grows stronger when we find 
him setting sail with three other nationalist lawyers to seek aid 
in America. The high-light of this ill-advised trip was a day 
in the company of Colonel Robert McCormick, of the Chicago 
Tribune, when the four covenanters ‘idled in luxuriant ease’ 
and in the evening enjoyed a ‘delightful meal served on pure 
gold plate’—after which Dr. MacCormick was pained to dis- 
cover that the news of his day with the Anglophobe had been 
ill received in Scotland! The final blow to the reader’s dying 
confidence in Dr. MacCormick’s political sagacity is delivered 
in the chapters where he recounts his own part in the Stone of 
Scone affair—an undergraduate prank inflated into a high 
heroic patriotic exploit. 

It is with matters such as this that ‘the leader of the self- 
government movement in Scotland’ invites the reader’s atten- 
tion. One listens for an argument and hears only a dull roman- 
tic echo. One looks in vain for a single reason why—apart from 
that ‘strong feeling of pride,’ that ‘vaguely realised idea,” that 
"uneasy resentment’—the union of Scotland and England 
should be disturbed. Dr. MacCormick gives none, for the good 
reason that there is none. And this is the real value of his book. 
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Portrait of the Week 


HAT Disraeli in fact said was that he was on the 

side of the angels. But one can forgive Sir Winston 

Churchill for assuming that he said that he was on 
the side of the optimists. Sir Winston has always been an 
optimist about man’s dreary progress, and when he acknow- 
ledged the statue of him which the City of London has com- 
missioned, it was typical of him, at the age of eighty, that he 
should address a little homily to the City Fathers about the 
‘talks at the summit’ which are due to begin next month. The 
week’s news has largely been concerned with the preparations 
for these talks. Whether it has been Dr. Adenauer’s visit to 
the United States, or Marshal Bulganin’s willingness to accept 
an invitation to visit India, everyone, including The Times, 
has been in the mood to read into the news the kind of hopes 
which a sultry early summer makes one want to believe. Every- 
one, for example, in London today is merely looking forward 
to his or her holiday. They are accepting that news in very 
much that mood. 

It is therefore worth looking more closely at the words 
which Sir Winston Churchill addressed to the City. Apart 
from his graceful acknowledgement that the present Prime 
Minister is the person in Britain best qualified to put the 
British point of view—only someone who does not believe 
what he is saying would have dared suggest such a thing— 
Sir Winston went out of his way to emphasise that the talks 
at Geneva may well yield nothing but disappointment. This 
is nothing new from Sir Winston Churchill. In spite of the 
association of his name with the proposal for ‘talks at the 
summit,’ he has always, from the beginning, been anxious 
to emphasise their main danger: that, if they failed, they 
might, by the disappointment which they engendered, cause 
more harm than any good which, potentially, they might have 
done. Among all the latest reports of Mr. Nehru’s cosy rela- 
tions with Marshal Bulganin, it is worth bearing this in mind. 
The implication of Sir Winston’s words is that the main head- 
lines this week should be received hopefully in the morning, 
but discounted in the evening. 

If British readers have been encouraged by the immediacy 
of the summer holidays and by this week’s headlines to take 
a rosy view of their position, they will have been helped by 
the news from the home front. Not only has Lord Justice 
Morris produced the kind of compromise report which is 
nowadays expected to end a strike—not only, in other words, 
are the holiday trains running—but the London dockers have 
voted to return to work provided the northern ports agree to 
do the same. But they have voted to stay out. With very little 
comment from the national newspapers. which are about as 
frightened of the subject as the Government, the Ministry of 
Labour and the TUC, there seems, this week, to be little 
doubt that the first round in the new battle of official or inter- 
union strikes has gone to the Government, which may, in this 





A COMPETITION FOR SCHOOLS 


THREE prizes of eight guineas each are offered for the three 
best original descriptive reports (between 500 words and 750 
words) of any notable event occurring between July 1, 1955, 
and August 31, 1955. Entries, which need not be typed, 
should show the entrant's full name and address and school 
and be posted to The Editor, Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, WC1, in envelopes marked ‘Schools’ Competition.’ 
The competition, which is open to boys and girls at school at 
the end of the present term, will close on September 19, 1955. 
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context, be assumed to represent the community. The question 
of strikes is clearly the most obvious question which Par- 
liament should discuss at this moment, but neither the 
Government nor the Opposition is anxious to raise the matter. 
Those who know how much the division of Parliament’s time 
depends on amicable relations between the Government and 
the Opposition will understand the importance of this fact. 

One of the most significant facts of this week’s news has 
been the decision of the Cunard Steamship Company to start 
proceedings against the strikers in their liners. It is, as was 
being observed privately by people concerned with this ques- 
tion during the week, of comparatively little importance 
whether the proceedings are either morally or legally justifi- 
able. The importance is that an employing firm has thought 
that the time is ripe to institute legal proceedings. The last time 
when anything of this sort was done was by the Government 
itself against unofficial strikers, and the unofficial strikers came 
off best. That a private company should try to do the same 
thing against strikers who are clearly in a very powerful 
position is plainly indicative, in many people’s opinion, of a 
changed atmosphere which may dictate the political atmo- 
sphere in Britain during the next four years. But among all 
these immediate problems, one word, during the weekend, first 
raised itself seriously : automation. The first conference about 
automation, attended by employers, managers and trade union- 
ists, was held at Margate. Nothing very much emerged which 
had not been discussed before, but the future of British in- 
dustry almost certainly lies more with the few forward-looking 
people who were at Margate last weekend than with the strikers 
and politicians who took the main headlines. 


Abroad, the main news was the unrest in Argentina. The 
decisive action of General Franklin Lucero, the Minister of the 
Army, in leading the fight against the Navy and Air Force 
insurgents inevitably led to the suggestion that any day 
between now and Doomsday he might replace General Peron. 
These speculations apart, it is clear that General Peroén’s 
regime is assailed by two difficulties: first, the problem of 
deciding the succession, which has been worrying General 
Franco for so many years, and which General Perén has so 
far given no indication of solving; and, secondly, the problem 
of a dictator whose power is based on popular support, backed 
by military power, when faced with a movement which also 
commands popular support and is also backed by military 
power. The South American republics have, from strategic 
and economic points of view, been the most unwisely ignored 
of all countries since the end of the war. One suspects that the 
British embassies there are still regarded, like the Ministry of 
Agriculture at home, as the stepping-stones to higher positions. 
The news from Argentina this week, which has at least put 
the Singapore strikes into the background, may encourage the 
Foreign Office to believe that here is a fruitful field of action. 

The smaller news of the week has been even smaller than 
usual. The eclipse of the sun has been seen in the Far East. 
A curfew for children is to be put into operation on Fulham 
Borough’s housing estates. Mr. Norman Manley, the Chief 
Minister of Jamaica, has addressed members of the Houses of 
Parliament and left the satisfactory impression that colonial 
problems are more important than the capital which can be 
made out of them at Westminster. M. Faure, the French Prime 
Minister, has announced to the National Assembly in Paris 
what could be (or could not be) an important re-examination 
of France’s relations with Morocco. But among all, high or 
low, working-class or upper-class, rich or poor, intellectuals 
or manuals (is that the opposite?), the predominant subject of 
discussion at the end of this week is whether Mrs. Ruth Ellis, 
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having been convicted of the murder of David Blakely, should 
be hanged. Oddly enough, it will depend on the sensational 
daily and Sunday newspapers to bring out the facts of this case 
which may in the next two or three weeks lead to an agitation 
which will eclipse even the ‘talks at the summit’ at Geneva. 


EISENHOWER IN 1956? 


An American Correspondent writes : 


HE speculation about whether Eisenhower will run again 
Tz intense. Partly this is because of the assumption, 
generally unchallenged and probably unchallengeable in any 
realistic sense, that if the President chooses to run, he would 
be nominated without question and would win with ease. How- 
ever much some important Republicans may not like Ike, no 
party, and certainly not the present Republican Party, could 
afford to show even mild reluctance about a man with whom 
it has been as successful as the Republicans have been with 
Eisenhower. And if nominated, he would, of course, win. His 
popularity in the country seems to be immune to political 
misfortune. 

The speculation about Eisenhower’s intentions is also in- 
tense, because if he does not run, who would go in his stead? 
Here it can be guessed with some assurance that the nomina- 
tion would not go to any of the big-name Republicans now 
variously in the public eye: not Dulles, not Knowland. not 
Benson, not Humphries, not Warren, not Nixon (nor Dixon, 
nor Yates). There are special arguments about each of these 
men, but about all of them it can be said that to a measur- 
able degree they have their present prominence by being either 
prominently with or prominently against Eisenhower, that 
they are all too deeply and obviously committed to one or 
the other wing of the Republican Party. When Eisenhower 
was nominated in 1952, it was with the hope that he would 
heal the breach in the party. And no one can say he has not 
tried. But the qualities of moderation and indirection have 
done more to calm and unify the country ‘than they have the 
party. The expectation is, therefore, that the Eisenhower suc- 
cessor will be someone who can, to be sure, comfortably 
inherit the Eisenhower mantle. but who at the same time is 
not now so directly associated with Eisenhower programmes 
as to be clearly marked as one of ‘the men around Ike.’ Such 
men are by definition relatively obscure, but they are not 
unknowns. Governor Knight of California, Senator Case of 
New Jersey, businessman Hoffman of Marshall Plan fame, 
are examples. Harold Stassen is perhaps another, for although 
he has very considerably enhanced his reputation by ably 
serving Eisenhower from the very beginning of the Adminis- 
tration. he has succeeded in remaining curiously deiached 
from its major controversies {even on McCarthyism, where 
Stassen was ‘right’ long before Ike). All of these men are 
politically immobile at the moment. If they move towards the 
President, they lose their disinterestedness; if they move away 
from him, they cannot inherit. They are all waiting for Ike. 

And will he run again? Not much can be added to what 
has already been said many times: that it is painfully obvious 
that he does not wish to, that he longs for retirement, that 
he is worried about his wife’s health, that he is counting the 
months left like a schoolboy counting the days before vacation 
time, but that he will if he thinks he must; that while he will 
not run to save the Republican Party, he will run to serve his 
country. All that adds up to is that nobody knows what Ike 
will do—not even Ike. What can be stated further is this: If 
Eisenhower runs again (and wins), the prospects for his second 
term will not be good. A truly reluctant candidate, a man 
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who, on the administrative side, believes as an article of faith 
in the widest possible delegation of authority and responsi- 
bility, and on the political side has never really understood 
the functions of the President as leader of his party, he will 
be, in addition to all these impediments, the first President 
to attempt to govern under the shadow of the recent Consti- 
tutional Amendment limiting occupancy of his office to 
two terms. What Knowland or Martin—to say nothing of a 
McCarthy—will listen to his occasional advice or heed his 
hesitant command under circumstances such as those? On 
the other hand, if Eisenhower retires, the rush from the wings 
may well produce on the stage of the nominating convention 
a most unedifying spectacle, a free-for-all amongst lesser men 
that will make the 1952 contest between Taft and Eisenhower 
look by comparison like a good, clean fight between 
champions. 


Strike Intelligence 


(Postscript) 
THE NATION HAS WON.—Daily Sketch. 
LOCOMEN’S VICTORY.—Daily Worker. 
IN EFFECT, IT IS AN HONOURABLE DRAW.—Daily Mail. 
EVERYONE HAS BEEN SPLENDID.—A ew Statesman. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HE National Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party has just finished one of the more sensible meet- 
ings of its existence. It has appointed a sub-committee 
to look into the question of organisation, but before it did 
that it made it quite clear that it did not blame the Labour 
Party’s defeat at the general election on the weakness of the 
Labour organisation compared with that of the Conserva- 
tives. I gather that the officials of the Labour organisation have 


- already made an inquiry into whether the presence of full- 


time Conservative agents in certain constituencies, where there 
were not full-time Labour agents, made any difference. The 
finding of their inquiry has been that it made no difference at 
all. The fact that this has been established by the Labour 
organisation, and has been accepted by the National Executive 
Committee, strikes me as the most important political fact of 
the week. The Labour Party has decided not to look for scape- 
goats, and consequently it will in the weeks to come pay more 
attention to the real reason why it suffered a double reverse 
in 1951 and in 1955. 

The report of the sub-committee, which consists of very 
worthy but very insignificant persons, will, I think, be of small 
importance. It may suggest minor reforms in the Labour 
organisation, but I do not think anyone in the Labour Party 
will take its recommendations very seriously. The fact is that 
the Labour Party as a whole has recognised that its defeat a 
month ago was due to important social and economic facts 
which it has got to recognise. It is far too early to suggest 
whether the struggle for power within the Labour Party will 
allow this genuine and—TI think—true feeling to help the 
Labour Party to face its problems frankly and courageously. 
But there is no doubt at all that the thinking members of the 
Labour Party are prepared to delve fairly deeply into the 
causes of their defeat a month ago. The fact is that the party 
is being forced to do the thinking which it should have started 
as far back as 1949. 

The results of the elections to the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Labour Party will be announced after this column has 
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been written; The one certain thing is that they will give very 
little indication, if any, of the state of power within the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. Because of the method of voting, it is 
conceivable that both the Bevanites and the Right Wing will 
plump for the same people. (Everyone who votes has to cast a 
vote for twelve candidates even though he is interested only in 
the return of six.) Therefore, it would not be surprising if, say, 
comparatively unknown, but useful, members of the Parlia- 
mentary Party, such as Mr. Craddock and Mr. Mitchison, 
found themselves suddenly elected members of the Labour 
Party’s Shadow Cabinet. Such elections would tell nothing 
about the state of the Labour Party at all—except that Mr. 
Craddock and Mr. Mitchison, in spite of their usefulness, were 
not power factors within the Labour Party. It may not be Mr. 
Mitchison and Mr. Craddock, but I doubt very much whether 
the new additions to the Labour Parliamentary Committee are 
going to be of very much political importance. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


SOME YEARS AGO, when the omniscient Crawfie was about to 
unleash a fresh flood of detail about the private life of the 
Royal Family, the announcement boasted that ‘only Crawfie 
could tell.” My predecessor in this column, Janus, added: 
‘only Crawfie would.’ By betraying the trust which the Royal 
Family had in her for seventeen years, by cashing in on the 
genuine affection in which she was held by Princess Margaret 
and the Queen, Crawfie has made a fat living. Whether she will 
be able to continue plying her rather nauseous trade will 
depend on her ability (and her editor’s) to live down the monu- 
mental gaffe she committed in last week’s Woman’s Own. In 
her weekly column of trivial twaddle Crawfie wrote with her 
usual confidence that ‘the bearing and dignity of the Queen at 
the Trooping the Colour ceremony at the Horse Guards Parade 
last week caused admiration among the spectators . . .” and 
added for good measure that ‘Ascot this year had an air of 
enthusiasm about it never seen there before.” Now there is 
some slight danger that many of Crawfie’s readers are unaware 
that Trooping the Colour was cancelled this year by the Queen, 
and Ascot postponed until July. But I am delighted to see that 
more than a quarter of the Daily Mirror's 5,600,999 readers 
also read Woman's Own, and to deduce therefrom that a 
million and a half of Crawfie’s readers will also have read 
Cassandra’s magnificent demolition of her on Tuesday. If 
housewives gossip as much as they are supposed to, one may 
safely assume that the majority of those who have hitherto 
swallowed Crawfie’s output without question will be going 
through the salutary process of disenchantment. 
* * * 

THE HULTON READERSHIP SURVEY, With its well-tended acreage 
of figures, must be a magic garden to the statistically-minded. 
Even to me it offers much interest and informaiion, especially 
when I compare this year’s crop with those of the last two 
years. The significance of some figures is obvious enough: for 
example, the steady decline in the readership of Reynolds 
News (1.55 million in 1953, 1.39 million in 1954, 1.11 million 
in 1955) must reflect the declining interest in Left-wing 
politics. Whether the fairly heavy decline in the readership of 
The Tatler over the same period is equally significant (and if 
so, significant of what?) is another question. It is interesting 
to see that the Sunday Times and the Observer are now running 
neck and neck. each with a readership of 1.52 million. Other 
figures are merely puzzling. The general impression about the 
readership of newspapers is probably that it goes steadily up 
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or down over a period of four or five years. But the readership 
of the Evening Standard over the past three years has been 
1.65 million, 1.9 million and 1.55 million. Why? Why, too, 
should the Farmers’ Weekly and Homes and Gardens have 
declined sharply in 1954 and risen as sharply again in 1955? 
No doubt there are many stories of editorial genius or adver- 
tising zeal lying behind these figures, but the Hulton Survey 
does not reveal them. 
* * 7 


NINETY ON SUNDAY, Mr. Bernard Berenson remains as ener- 
getic as when he first bought I Tatti, his villa at Settignano, 
fifty years ago, and the routine of his well-ordered life has 
changed little. His correspondence with friends all over the 
world is maintained with a meticulousness rare in these days 
of intermittent dictators. His working hours are as long and 
as regular as ever, though he complains that he doesn’t get 
as much done in the time. He entertains guests of all nations, 
slipping effortlessly from one language to another. He goes 
for long walks every day, to the despair of some of his less 
athletic visitors. And he travels, when the spirit moves him, 
to see new places or renew his acquaintance with pictures or 
buildings. Recently he has been in Libya, Sicily and Naples; 
and his birthday is being spent in Rome. 
* * * 


“WHAT RELEVANCE, for instance. has a compulsory ballet to 
the present strike of seamen? Obviously none.’—Observer’s 
Political Correspondent, June 19. 

A hornpipe any good, then? 


*. * = 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR LEWIS'S ARTICLE, ‘A Policy for Labour,’ in 
Socialist Commentary, has caused a good deal of excitement. 
The Manchester Guardian devoted much of a leading article 
to it, commending in particular its attitude to nationalisation 
and profits. Two days later the Prime Minister taunted the 
Opposition with quotations from the Professor’s article on 
nationalisation and profits, and said that he agreed with them. 
‘Here,’ wrote the Guardian’s Parliamentary Correspondent, 
‘Sir Anthony was at his best.” The next week the situation 
changed. Professor Lewis wrote to The Times rejecting Sir 
Anthony's ‘embrace’; the Manchester Guardian decided to 
serialise the article, and in a further leader described the Prime 
Minister’s references to Professor Lewis as ‘mischievous’; and 
the incident was taken elsewhere as showing Sir Anthony’s 
ignorance of home affairs. This seems to me unfair. I do not 
think Sir Anthony was ‘mischievous.’ I think all he did was to 
rely upon the original leader in the Manchester Guardian. 


* * * 


LAST WEEK, in answer to a boast by Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily 
Express that during May the Express had carried more adver- 
tising than any other paper, Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mail 
boasted that that was only half the story, and that the Mail 
had carried 1,400 more inches of news than the Express. The 
same evening, referring to the same boast, Lord Rothermere’s 
Evening News boasted that during the first part of June the 
News had carried 1,000 more inches of advertising than Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard. Anything you can do | can 
do better? 
* * « 

WHEN I WAS DINING in Glasgow the other day the waiter 
brought me a tray of mustards. ‘English mustard?’ he inquired, 
and then corrected himself: ‘British, | should say. One has to 
be careful these days.’ But he looked at me curiously when | 
asked him to fetch me a British whisky and soda. PHAROS 
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Behind the Scene 
in Buenos Aires 


By ALLAN MURRAY 


is finally crumbling as the upshot of last week’s attempt 

to overthrow him. I write on Wednesday, when it seems 
rash to jump to conclusions on the strength of immediate 
developments—and one in particular. Reports speak of a 
military triumvirate in which Per6n is partnered by his Army 
Minister, General Lucero, and his Defence Minister, General 
Molina. Does this junta curtail his authority or seek to pre- 
serve it? The answer may be imminent but at this stage is hard 
to predict, for several reasons. 

One is that Molina, if not Lucero, is an old friend of the 
President. As War Minister he proved a tower of strength 
to Peron in 1945, when the Navy and Fleet Air Arm (which 
staged last week’s rising) threatened to foil Perén’s first bid for 
supreme power. Lucero has only lately come into the public 
eye. He may describe himself as ‘Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces of Repression’ but this in itself hardly proves that he is 
more than a ‘front man’ at a time when the Army’s morale 
presumably demands special care. Lucero’s reputation as a 
devout Roman Catholic fits the circumstances of this role 
in a junta calculated to reassure the military caste without 
necessarily submerging Perén’s identity. 

An even more important reminder that Per6n still has strong 
cards to play is that the Argentine people has never taken 
kindly to government by junta. Argentine politics has always 
been rooted in personalities and, despite the recent excesses 
of his campaign against the clergy, there is no indication that 
Perén has lost the personal allegiance of his working-class 
following. Their defection would, indeed, be the beginning of 
the end for him. But their present mood was probably reflected 
by the Argentine trade union delegate to the ILO conference 
at Geneva last week when he denounced the rebellion in 
Buenos Aires as ‘an insurrection by factious elements in league 
with clerical conspirators.’ 

Moreover, there is no love lost between the Army leaders 
and the workers—more precisely the General Confederation 
of Labour, a massive organisation several million strong 
which takes its orders only from Peron. If the Army wishes to 
discredit him it will have to do so in the eyes of the workers. 
So far he has held the balance between these two forces—the 
strongest in Argentine politics. And nobody has yet emerged 
to supplant him in that respect. It therefore seems premature 
to assume that the reported formation of the junta marks his 
downfall. 

Yet this is only the immediate outlook. Last week’s events 
have almost certainly touched deeper springs of Argentine 
feeling which sooner or later must operate against Perdén’s 
prestige in a predominantly Catholic country. It is true that 
the revolution seems to have petered out and that he has 
previously weathered others in the same pattern. It is also 
fully credible, as airmen of the rebel forces declared when 
they fled to Uruguay, that they had been planning to revolt for 
three years and did so last week only because they hoped that 
the climate of opinion roused by the anti-Catholic disturbances 
would favour their attempt to oust Perén and restore demo- 
cratic liberties. Nevertheless, this week’s improvement in 
Perén’s attitude to ecclesiastical privileges after his police had 
apparently condoned the burning of churches may owe less 
to the restraining influence of the junta than to his own 


Fisinat have still to prove that President Perén’s power 
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realisation that he would have to change his tactics. He has 
lost the first round .in his clash with the Church and it is a 
defeat which could cost him dear. 

Others before him have preached the separation of Church 
and State; the once powerful Radical Party and the smal! 
Socialist Party, both of which have all but disintegrated unde: 
peronismo, are traditionally anti-clerical. But perhaps no 
other Argentine political leader has ever been so vulnerable to 
the Church’s influence as Perén. He was shrewd enough to see 
this nine years ago, when he enlisted the Church’s support by 
making religious teaching compulsory in lay schools for the 
first time in his country’s history. But by 1950 he seemed to 
have come to the parting of the ways, mainly because the 
Church frowned on his new doctrine of justicialismo which, 
although it was patently anti-Communist, also attacked private 
property. The Church’s disapproval exercised the ingenuity of 
the late Eva Peron, who had tried very hard to consolidate its 
good will, notably by her visits in 1947 to the Pope and other 
Church dignitaries in Italy and Spain. But relations remained 
cool. 

They might never have deteriorated into an open breach 
but for Per6én’s anti-clerical campaign launched six months 
ago. Its object was plainly to destroy the political influence 
of Accién Catélica Argentina (a branch of the universal 
Catholic Action) which supported—and perhaps sponsored—a 
new political movement, the so-called Republican Party for 
Christian Democracy. About this party Perdén is said to have 
remarked: ‘Let it stand against us and see what it can do.” But 
his real grievance was its proselytising work in the trade union 
movement. 

Organised labour is a main pillar of the regime. Perén has 
never brooked infiltration from any quarter into the General 
Confederation of Labour, which in its present form is largely 
the creation of his early days as Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare, and which was once fairly described by would-be 
fraternal visitors from the American Federation of Labour as 
‘not the instrument of free workers but a political arm of the 
Government.’ 

Perén may have had good cause to suspect Accidn Catélica 
Argentina of alienating the workers’ allegiance. Catholic 
Action is not the creature of politics but in Argentina, as in 
some other countries, its social impact depends on its grasp 
of political realities. In the authoritarian climate of present-day 
Argentina Perén may have had reason to suspect that the 
Church was succeeding—where his political opponents had 
failed—in undermining his hold on the working class. If so, as 
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last week’s events have shown, he may be fighting a losing 
battle. 

In recent months he has legalised divorce, crossed some 
religious festivals off the list of national holidays, and with- 
drawn State subsidies to clerical schools. But his real target is 
part and parcel of the social fabric of Argentina, which is a 
Catholic country at heart. 


Anglo-Norwegian 
Relations 


By T. K. DERRY 


ING EDWARD VII paid a State visit to the Norwegian 
K ene! in March, 1908, two and a half years after his 

son-in-law’s election to the throne. On the personal 
side, the most interesting feature of the present Royal visit 
is the probably unique circumstance that it is the same King 
Haakon who receives in a second British Sovereign the great- 
granddaughter of the first. But the occasion is, of course. 
something more than the paying of a pious tribute by a great- 
niece to a king who, in the fiftieth year of his reign, is the only 
survivor in office of the thirty-three European Sovereigns of 
the pre-1914 era. 

Our relations with Norway are of great antiquity. In the 
days of the Vikings the links came near to constituting our 
fetters; the English arrow which pierced the throat of a 
potential Norwegian conqueror, King Harald Hardrada, 
in the same eventful week of William’s landing from 
Normandy, ended a long period during which Scandinavian 
influences seemed likely to become paramount in our 
island. But the defeat of 1066 proved decisive for Norse 
ambitions in England (though not in Scotland), and it is hardly 
too much to say that for the average Englishman the country 
did not re-emerge from its northern mists until the steamboat 
rediscovered it for Victorian sportsmen and tourists. For 
Norway, however—poorer, less populous, and more remote 
from the centres of civilisation—Anglo-Norwegian relations 
had a continuous importance. 

Christianity, for instance, was of late growth in Norway 
and took a full century to establish itself, but it came first 
from the English Court, came chiefly through devoted mis- 
sionaries of English stock, and took the shape which the 
diocesan organisation of the country still bears at the behest 
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of an English papal legate. The cathedrals of Trondheim and 
Stavanger, modelled respectively upon Canterbury and Win- 
chester, bear testimony to a very close relation, overlaid by 
the Reformation and post-Reformation architecture. As re- 
gards commerce, there has been no such break. ‘Great Britain 
has practically always been Norway’s most important trading 
partner,’ writes The Norway Year Book in 1954. Our first trade 
treaty dates from 1216, and even before then we know that 
Bergen was a regular market for English wares ranging from 
wheat, flour and honey to textiles, wax and kettles. Con- 
versely, two of the principal events in the growth of Norwegian 
commerce are events in English history—the Fire of London, 
with the huge consequent demand for Norway deal, and the 
repeal of the Navigation Acts in 1849, from which dates the 
meteoric rise of the Norwegian carrying-trade. To trace the 
influence of British capital upon the industrial development of 
Norway would also be interesting, but is less relevant to the 
situation at the present day, since modern Norwegian law 
(particularly with reference to hydro-electric developments) 
has restricted the participation of foreign capital, on which 
the earlier exploitation of minerals, for instance, largely 
depended. There is, however, a third sphere, beside the cultural 
and the economic, in which Britain has had an important 
influence upon the shaping of modern Norway. 

Politically, the new Norway, which achieved full self- 
government in 1814 and full independence in 1905, grew up 
under the zgis of British naval supremacy. It must be admitted 
that at the former date our threat of a naval blockade was a 
determining factor in forcing a ninety-years’ acceptance of a 
Swedish monarchy; but Britain provided the conditions of 
freedom on the oceans of the world that enabled Norway to 
acquire the wealth which put independence finally within her 
grasp. Not only so, but Britain was the prime mover in the 
treaties of 1855 and 1907 which formally guaranteed the 
integrity of Norwegian territory, already tacitly secured at its 
nerve-centres by the presumption that no enemy could enter 
the fiords without the cognisance of the Royal Navy. Im- 
munity from attack during the First World War confirmed 
the Norwegians in their feeling of security, and between the 
wars they were—like ourselves—less alive to the impact of 
air power upon naval strategy than to the blissful circumstance 
that the British Navy was again unchallenged by any European 
rival. Thus the mainly seaborne and wholly successful Ger- 
man invasion of April 9, 1940, while it had the effect of binding 
the Norwegians to us as comrades-in-arms (not least in the 
heroisms of the Resistance movement), also destroyed some 
illusions regarding British strength and caused a rethinking 
of the nature of Anglo-Norwegian relations. 

Despite the bitter disappointments of the 1940 campaign. 
the events of the past fifteen years have in many respects 
brought the two countries closer together, through a common 
experience. If air power has abolished the historic British safe- 
guard of the Channel, it has made North Norway, with its 
Russian land-frontier and proximity to the Arctic air route. 
into one of the potential storm centres of the world. Both 
Britain and Norway, though differing so enormously in 
strength, have had to accept the same unpalatable lesson, that 
in the conflict of giants they can neither stand alone nor stand 
aside. Again, in the complex of groupings which have resulted 
from the Cold War, we have shown the same preference for 
the Atlantic as a link rather than for any close identification 
of ourselves as ‘European’ in outlook. Lastly, the Norwegians, 
to whom flag-discrimination in shipping matters is the blow 
below the belt, share our uneasiness regarding the economic 
stability of a dollar-dominated society. 
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Pe: oe Cx oe 
Many of the fantasies of science fiction writers are being 


PRO GRESS io ] IN brought nearer to reality by a new invention known as a 

transistor. This is a tiny device which has a similar func- 

ELECTRO NICS tion to a radio valve, but which operates on an entirely 
different principle. 


The basis of the transistor is purified germanium, an element whose peculiar properties permit the 
close control of the movement of electrons within its structure. In this respect it differs from the radio l| 
valve in which electrons are controlled within a vacuum. 

The transistor needs no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. This means that its power 
consumption is negligible, and it is very economical to use. Another advantage is its small size—in many cases 
no larger than a pea—which is opening up applications hitherto impossible with the conventional valve. 

Mullard transistors are already being used extensively in hearing aids where their small size and low 
power requirements are resulting in instruments of match-box dimensions, which will operate for about three 
hundred hours from one miniature 1.5 volt battery. 

Transistors are also being successfully employed in the development of equipments as diverse as computing 
machines (electronic brains) and portable gramophones, telephone equipment and nuclear radiation counters. 
And this is only a beginning. Research continues, and it is still impossible to foresee the ultimate extent of 
transistor applications, although potentially they appear to be unlimited. Whatever the future may bring, the 
Mullard organisation will play its traditional part in supplying British equipment manufacturers with electronic 
devices of the most advanced design and the highest quality. 
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To the Norwegian, whose national pride is at least as acutely 
sensitive as that of other small nations, the conclusion of all 
this is that, given a sufficient acknowledgement of equal status 


in practice as well as theory, they would aspire to rank as 
Britain’s closest friends. Norway largely brought Denmark into 
NATO, and in a shrinking world there is nothing inherently 
absutd in the scheme which Dr. Thomas Jones, the confidant 
of premiers, says he used to urge upon Baldwin, for ‘a policy 
which would bring in Denmark, Norway and Sweden into a 
new sort of British Commonwealth.’ For ourselves, one con- 
clusion might be that the dynastic connection with Norway is 
more valuable than Edwardian diplomacy could possibly have 
anticipated and should be strengthened, if occasion offers. 
Furthermore, the publicity attending upon a State visit might 
be of lasting value to Anglo-Norwegian relations if it directs 
our attention to cultural achievements, of which the Queen is 
sure to be shown impressive evidence and which we, in esti- 
mating small nations, are so prone to ignore. And, lest it be 
supposed that the people whom we have been commending to 
the reader’s attention excel only in the arts, we may add that 
throughout a seven-year period of post-war reconstruction the 
Norwegian Labour Government imposed a ban on strikes. 
That government, alone among the Left-wing governments of 
Western Europe in the Forties, is still in office. 


Water 


By BERNARD FERGUSSON 


HAT I know about fluoridation could conveniently 
be written on a pin’s head and still leave space over 
for advertising. But there is no doubt that we take 
the blessing of water much too much for granted in this well- 
endowed country. Most of us accept it just as it comes out 
of the tap (Anglicé), the spigot (Scotticé) or the faucet 
(American tourists). Fifteen million inhabitants of London 
and Greater London know water only as the flat, insipid stuff 
provided by the Metropolitan Water Board. Innocuous and 
healthy though it doubtless is, it is as devoid of character as 
the Cromwell Road. I am presently enjoying five days’ leave 
at home; and the drinking water which comes down off 
Beneraird Hill is not a negative fluid but a positive delight. 
whether drunk neat or suitably diluted. 
Well-to-do desert Arabs still offer a choice of waters. They 
are as much connoisseurs as if the contents of the various 
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skins were chateau-bottled. I have been privileged to drink 
from some famous wells, notably Jacob’s Well near Nablus, 
where Our Lord spoke with the Samaritan woman. (This, 
incidentally, is the best authenticated Holy Place in Palestine: 
for it was known as Jacob’s Well long before the time of Christ, 
as well as ever since.) Many times I have watched the bucket 
go spinning down into its depths to bring up a gallon of that 
singularly sweet water, and drunk some of it with my sand- 
wiches. Unhappily the well at the gate of Bethlehem for which 
David craved so much is no longer to be identified. 

I have drunk from both Abana and Pharpar: I have swum 
in Pharpar, and had many baths, through the kindly medium 
of plumbers’ pipes, in the waters of Abana. At neither were 
there medical officers to intervene. There is a Millbank com- 
plex about water. MOs used to have, and perhaps still have, 
a set of toys rather like a child’s conjuring set, which they 
called in reverent tones a ‘Horrocks Box.’ In this day and age, 
a new quack cult has grown up around some mysterious Box; 
in pre-war days ‘the Box’ was the Horrocks Box and none 
other. Medical officers would return white about the gills from 
consulting it; there was a divisional manceuvre before the war 
when we were in camp near a large borough in Sussex, and 
the doctors pronounced the municipal water supply as unfit 
for human consumption. They chlorinated it until it was 
almost as solid as the Dead Sea, and twice as undrinkable. 

Chesterton’s Noah did not care where the water went so 
long as it did not get into the wine. Neil Munro was more 
specific : 

‘It’s a fine thing, a drap watter, said Para Handy, gasping. 
‘No’ a worse thing you could drink, said Hurricane Jack. 
‘It rots your boots; what'll it no’ do on your inside? Watter’s 


fine for sailin’ on—there’s nothing better—but it’s no urink 
for sailors.’ 
I have twice been two full days without water, and even 


now they haunt me to look back on. You lose your judgement: 
you can think of nothing else; you are haunted by the memories 
of all the times in your life when you could have had another 
draught and didn’t. I will not write here of what I have seen 
happen to men deprived of water. The want of it hit Indians 
and Gurkhas and Burma tribesmen even harder than it hit 
the British; they are accustomed to drinking more often and 
more deeply than we do. But I do remember once suffering 
acutely, at GHQ in Cairo, from what, if I had been in the 
desert as I should have been, would have been called desert 
sores. The specialist whom I was finally forced to consult told 
me to abstain from things tinned and from salt; | grew worse 
and worse until I was uprooted from my office chair and sent 
into the garrison of Tobruk. There I lived on bully beef and 
brackish water, and was whole within a week. 

All water is potable when boiled, though not necessarily 
palatable. Men can drink water which even mules refuse 
Slimy green water may still save life; and you can drink it 
when either boiled exorcised with sterilising tablets. A 
friend of mine once caught the eye of a Gurkha rifleman taking 

pull at his water-bottle; the Gurkha looked immediately 
guilty, and swallowed a handful of sterilising tablets post hoc: 
so far as I know, he survived both the water and the surfeit 
of tablets, though it is horrible to contemplate what must have 
gone on inside him. It may well be that in his infancy. brought 
up to sturdy manhood in the hills of Nepal far away from 
Horrocks Boxes, he had acquired or inherited an immunity 
far more potent that any tablets might confer. Nobody who 
has ever seen men sick in hospital from the effects of drinking 
bad water would ever wholly mock the precautions of the 
doctors; but often, beyond doubt, they over-insure in the 
sacred name of precaution 
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It will do no harm to repeat that we in this country do not 
realise how well off we are in the matter of water. I still have 
on my conscience one afternoon when, my company having 
newly arrived in India, we rested under the trees by a village 
well near Ahmednagar, and helped ourselves freely to water, 
despite the protests of the villagers that the contents of the well 
must last them until the monsoon. We could not conceive from 
our upbringing that water in such a country must be hus- 
banded. We had not then had to dig for water, and to wait a 
day until it had bubbled up in the hole. 

The right to water is the first liberty of modern man, as it 
was of Abraham. The feud between the fluoridationists and 
the anti-fluoridationists leaves me as cold as that between the 
Bigendians and the Littleendians in Gulliver's Travels, pro- 
vided always that the process does not make our water taste 
still more of the tap (or spigot, or faucet). But I have a warm 
sympathy for the townsfolk of Leuchars in Fife, who are at 
this moment fighting a losing battle for the right to use the 
wells which they used in the days of the great Alexander 
Henderson (their minister in the time of Montrose) and before, 
in preference to the county supply. Of the rights and wrongs 
of this, again, I have no knowledge. I merely protest that in 
these drab days of uniformity, water from the hill still tastes 
better than water from the county. It was not the Bethlehem 
RDC supply that David craved. Beneraird shall supply the 
days of my retirement direct, and not through the chemical 
censorship of a Horrocks Box. 


City and Suburban 


AST week I was in the sun-filled valley of the Trent, Derby- 
shire. The occasion was a fete for the restoration of 
Foremark Church, built in 1662, in a survival of the 

Gothic style and with untouched interior furnishings. I was 
standing in the churchyard where the ancestors of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury are buried and looking across the 
magnificent prospect. Oaks and willows clustered round 
Repton’s slender spire, honey-coloured stone churches and 
farms and dark red cottages dotted the pastoral landscape of 
the silver Trent. But rising out of it, higher than Repton spire 
and mercilessly destroying the gentle skyline and the country 
character of the valley for miles around, I saw the new power 
station being built at Willington. There are sentimentalists 
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who say that because a power station fulfils its function it is 
bound to fit in anywhere. Such people use their heads rather 
than their eyes. Whatever may be said about its ‘clean modern 
lines’ the power station at Willington, being where it is, is an 
affront to a delicate landscape. The Minister of Fuel and Power 
is responsible for setting down these things which are bigger 
than our biggest cathedrals. He never consults the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England nor the Royal Fine Art 
Commission about the siting of his monsters. Some hangover 
from the spy mania of the war years makes him think that 
power stations are a deadly secret. Even now a gaggle of 
government engineers and some hush-hush committee of local 
government may be planning to put a power station by the 
River Windrush or Flatford Mill or the Warwickshire Avon, 
It is time the Minister of Fuel and Power fell into line with 
his colleagues and paid some regard to the remaining beauty 
of our landscape. 


PEERLESS 

I am distressed about Lord Salisbury’s motion to reform 
the House of Lords by excluding some of those delightful 
Peers who never put in an appearance. The less known a 
Peer is, the more he interests me: Lord Gardner, for instance, 
who may or may not exist somewhere in India: Lord Aylmer 
who rarely leaves British Columbia, that home of quie 
baronets: Lord Carberry who changed his name by deed poll 
to Mr. Carberry and lives in Kenya: Lord Egmont happy in 
Alberta: all the retiring Peers who live in country places doing 
their local duty on farm and bench or working for their livings 
in smoky cities. And how pleasant it would be if the Irish Peers 
formed themselves into an Irish House of Lords and governed 
that country. Some of the ablest Irishmen are Peers. I suppose 
all this is hopelessly romantic and snobbish. All the same it is 
true to say that hereditary Peers are more likely to be agreeable 
people than commoners as they have had less occasion to 
feel inferior. Some of them may be gloriously eccentric, but 
what is wrong with that endearing characteristic? 


BisHOP FURSE 

Bishop Furse who died last Saturday at Wantage was my 
friend and neighbour. There are some people who are so good 
that they do not seem to have any enemies nor ever to have 
done anything really wrong in their lives. Mike Furse was 
such a man. As Bishop, first of Pretoria, then of St. Albans, 
he was what all bishops ought to be and some are not, that is 
to say a father-in-God to his clergy first, and administrator and 
committee-man second. He was the friend of all his clergy, 
looked after them and knew about their troubles. To the end 
of his life he kept up correspondence with many of them. He 
belonged to a great Anglican family with connections in the 
Services, the arts and literature. Charles Furse the artist was 
his brother, another was a sculptor, another a general. Dame 


Katherine Furse was his sister. Sir Henry Newbolt and | 


Lawrence Whistler were connections by marriage. Reynolds 
Stone, Jill Furse, Roger Furse and Faith Compton Mackenzie 
were relations. He was symbolic of the traditional rectitude 
and generosity of the best type of country squire and parson. 


JoHN’s OTHER NAME 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to know anyane’s 
surname. ‘What’s Tony’s other name?’ I heard one student 
say to another in a railway carriage lately. ‘1 don’t know. 
Something short.’ ‘And what’s Frank’s name?’ No one knew. 
Though not, alas, a Peer, I am asking the Editor to let me 
subscribe these notes this week with my surname only— 
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Meditations at Macbeth 


T Stratford Miss Vivien Leigh’s Lady Macbeth failed, 
signally, to please the first-night critics. I saw the play 
last week and thought her very good. As an actress she 

often seems—like a staff officer visiting a battalion in the line 
—to be with, among and anxious in a detached way to assist 
the other members of the cast; but not really to be of them. 
This arm’s-length quality suits Lady Macbeth well; and I 
cannot help feeling that the subtlety—even if this stems partly 
from her limitations—of Miss Leigh’s acting contributes 
decisively to Sir Laurence Olivier’s undisputed and splendid 
triumph as Macbeth. 

Shakespeare wrote plays for a handful of men, whom he 
knew well, to perform before audiences whose reactions (by 
the time Macbeth, the last of the great tragedies, appeared) 
he must have been able to gauge in advance with some cer- 
tainty; he knew what the actors could do, and he knew what 
the groundlings and the carriage-trade wanted. Our ignorance 
of both these factors—the media in which he worked, the 
foundations on which he built—is complete save in inessen- 
tials; and we know nothing about the succession of boys whose 
capacity as actors must have been at least in the back of his 
mind when he wrote his women’s parts. 

Were their performances taken seriously throughout? Or 
was there always, even in the tragedies, something equivocal, 
an occasional cue for titters, in these female impersonations? 
When Cleopatra, eclipsed and about to die, first said : 

And I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 
1 the posture of a whore, 
is it possible that the audience laughed? Is it even possible 
that Shakespeare meant them to laugh? 

This last idea seems preposterous. But ever since Mr. Hugh 
Hunt put into my mind the suspicion that in King Lear 
Cordelia and the Fool were played by the same boy I have 
felt that the manner in which Shakespeare expected his women 
to be portrayed may have been—at moments—wildly different 
from anything that we have seen or even imagined. Cordelia 
and the Fool are never on the stage at the same time, so that 
both parts could have been played by the same actor. The 
Fool's first entrance is led up to by a Knight saying (to Lear), 
‘Since my young lady’s going into France, sir, the fool hath 
much pined away.’ Lear’s rejoinder (‘No more of that; I have 
noted it well’) suggests that the remark was tactless and 
unnecessary; but dramatically, of course, the line about pining 
away pulls its weight. 

It pulls rather more than its weight, however, if a moment 
later the Fool (greeted by Lear as ‘my pretty knave’) appears 
and is recognised by the audience as the boy who played 
Cordelia, ‘much pined away’ because divested of his female 
impersonator’s padding. Up to this point the theory calls for 
no agonising reappraisal of Shakespeare’s media; but if in 
fact the parts were doubled we are bound to accept that at 
the very summit of the tragedy Shakespeare had recourse to 
a sort of double entendre for which today it is impossible to 
find artistic justification. Stooping over the dead body of 
Cordelia, Lear, broken-hearted and dying, cries: ‘And my 
poor fool is hanged!’ What kind of double-talk is this, and how 
were the audience meant to take it? 

The scholars point out that in those days ‘fool’ was some- 


times used as a term of endearment. No doubt; but it was not 
in that sense that the audience would have received its use if 
Mr. Hunt’s guess is right. 

It has long been customary to think of Lady Macbeth as a 
heavy-weight, a great, dire, baleful, ogreish woman, the 
‘fiend-like queen’ of Malcolm’s description. ‘Sublime’ was 
Bradley’s verdict, fifty years ago. The one thing her creator 
could be quite certain about when he wrote the play was that 
this was not the way his Lady Macbeth was going to be 
presented upon the stage. The part would be played by a boy, 
and the danger of Lady Macbeth stealing the first half of the 
play existed only on paper. 

On paper—in the text of the play—it has survived, and 
must beset any production in which a heavy-weight Lady 
Macbeth, dominating her husband at every crisis in the first 
three acts, usurps a position in the audience’s mind which, 
when she abdicates it, he, a mortally diminished figure, can 
never quite regain. Several critics have hailed Sir Laurence 
Olivier’s Macbeth as the first within their recollection to 
strengthen, or at least maintain, his hold on the audience 
during the second half of the play; and I am sure that one of the 
main reasons why at Stratford the tragedy does not give, as it 
usually does, the impression of being broken-backed is be- 
cause Miss Leigh’s Lady Macbeth has the right sort of calibre. 
It is the calibre of a gangster’s sub-machine gun, fired with 
precision in cold blood; a Siddonian howitzer would have 
electrified the audience more, but I cannot believe that it would 
have served the best Macbeth for years half so effectively. 

Sir Laurence triumphs in the midst of an oddly uninspired 
production. Most of the costumes are best described as 
Women’s Institute-Caledonian, the scenery has been designed 
by someone with strange views on arboriculture, and the 
supporting cast make little of their opportunities. One’s mind, 
when the two principals are off the stage, is apt to wander up 
culs-de-sac of speculation. 

About the Witches, for instance. Must they always be so 
unanimous, always give—like occult prototypes of the 
Beverley Sisters—an object-lesson in co-ordination and esprit 
de corps? Surely their scenes might gain from a suggestion of 
disharmony or at least variety between the three, from a 
little bumping and boring round the cauldron-mouth? They 
are unnatural enough in other ways without being, for old 
women, unnaturally co-operative. 

‘Exeunt, fighting.’ More than one critic has noted the vague 
sense of deprivation that we feel at not being in at the death 
of the hero. (This comment is an indirect tribute to the power 
of Olivier’s performance. Other Macbeths have been worsted 

by their wife, by their conscience—so often, so decisively 
before the end of the play that we are not much interested in the 
coup de grace.) Why did Shakespeare depart from his normal 
practice and kill Macbeth off-stage? Had Burbage (if it was 
Burbage) got a boil on his behind, or a damaged elbow, which 
made a stage-fall out of the question on the first night? Or was 
it a venture by Shakespeare into what we now recognise as the 
producer’s province, an attempt to get away from the cus- 
tomary shambles and dispense with the stretcher-parties? 

To this, and to many other questions of the kind, we shall 
never know the answers; but we derive—at least I do—an 


abiding pleasure from wondering what the answers were. 
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In The Borders 


By Lord Dalkeith 


HILDHOOD memories, though vivid and detailed, are 

often inaccurate. An immature judgement places too 

much emphasis on the trivial and a colourful imagina- 
tion distorts the facts. The impression of the change in scenery 
and of a way of life between the ages of ten and thirty must 
therefore include such inaccuracies, especially when ten years 
of war conditions intervened. 

The alteration to the scenery of the Scottish Borders in 
twenty years is probably more obvious and easily defined than 
the change in a way of life. To a child lacking in artistic sense, 
green is green and blue is blue. Grass is green and the sky is 
blue. How well I remember my mother trying to tell me that 
the hills were blue. I knew perfectly well they were made of 
grass and so must be green. Yet this is just where the change 
is greatest. Many hills that used to be green are now heavily 
cultivated; crimson plough and golden corn dominate the scene. 
The hardwoods, naked in winter and emerald in summer, 
were mostly felled during the war and have too often been 
replaced by the indigos and deep greens of the spruces and 
firs. But this is not surprising; few people realise the enor- 
mous financial losses suffered by the growers of trees when 
their woods were recklessly clear cut, often immature and 
always at prices controlled at farcical levels, to provide tim- 
ber for the nation’s war needs. The owners never grudged 
this loss, as it was a sacrifice they were prepared to make, 
but it has meant that the long-term risks of planting hardwoods 
have become prohibitive. Faith in the quicker-maturing soft- 
woods is only natural in the days when timber producing has 
become more widely recognised as a highly competitive 
business. Only here and there have owners with great faith 
in the future embarked on hardwoods and the contrast with 
the monotony of spruces brings a welcome relief to the 
landscape. 

The saddest change in twenty years has been the widespread 
felling of hedgerow trees. Nothing has altered the landscape 
more completely. The charm of these trees, admittedly not 
choice examples of silviculture, is greatly missed. The need 
to conserve our remaining timber resoltrces after the war 
meant a restriction on felling in the woods. The scattered 
hedgerow trees were not included in the restrictions and the 
need for firewood was great; often, too, they were a nuisance 
to the modern systems of intensive mechanised farming. For 


reasons good and bad they are now fewer, and much of the 
natural beauty and character of the landscape has departed 
with them. The planting of well-chosen trees along public 
roadsides is a scheme worthy of encouragement. We may not 
live to enjoy them ourselves, but our children may thank us. 

Although we may not like the look of regimented trees in 
serried ranks, we should at least be grateful for the benefits 
which the greater development of forestry as an industry have 
brought to rural communities. With increasing wages and the 
shortage of labour, farmers have had to rely more on 
mechanisation. There has been a steady drift of the population 
to the towns. Forestry has helped to provide work for country- 
loving families, and in some cases has even reversed the 
process. 

It is not surprising that in the midst of so great a sheep- 
farming country we should find the mills that convert the 
fleeces into every form of woollen apparel, from rolls of 
tweed to the finished garments of the hosiery trade. As well 
as having close connections with the producers of the raw 
materials, these mills benefit from the clear hill waters flowing 
into the River Tweed, for washing in the right water plays 
an important part in the quality of the finished article. 

Skilled hands trained in a tradition of unrivalled quality 
combined with the natural resources attract a large proportion 
of the Cashmere raw materials from the Far East. These assets 
have won renown in world markets and the Borders make a 
valuable contribution to the nation’s exports. 

It is difficult to appreciate this fact fully till one has visited 
almost any clothing shop in the United States and been con- 
fronted by a profusion of Border town names stitched neatly 
into the hem. There is little more satisfying to one’s sense of 
patriotic pride than buying a pair of high-quality underpants 
in Chattanooga with the trade mark of Hawick. 

These twenty years have seen a marked change in the life 
of the country worker. The post-war years of farming pros- 
perity brought much-needed modernisation to the homes, 
with water supplies, electricity and transport, and so greater 
happiness to the wives and children. The ploughman and the 
labourer now have to be engineers and scientists as well as 
green-fingered experts of good husbandry. The introduction 
of the combine harvester alone has been the greatest single 


invention since Adam used Eve to harvest his appies. Pro- 
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new BP Super is the petrol with more 
energy per gallon. It gives an imme- 
diate ‘fillip’ to performance. It 
doesn’t matter what sort of car you 
run, new or old — high or low com- 
pression — you get all these benefits 
from this new super motor spirit :-— 
More energy per gallon 
Smoother, swifter acceleration 
Greater freedom from engine-knock 
More miles per gallon 
Less engine deposits 
Longer engine life 


For cars of today— 
and tomorrow 


To produce the new BP Super, 
petroleum spirit is passed through a 
“catalyst impregnated with pure 
platinum. This re-forms the petrol- 
eum molecules so that you get a 
smoother-burning petrol which gives 
greater freedom from engine-knock 
and has more energy per gallon. This 
means that while new BP Super is 
ideal for all cars now on the road it 


Give your car 
MORE ENERGY PER GALLON! 








will also suit higher-than-ever com- 


pression ratios. New BP Super, 
because it is platinum-processed, 
opens the way to further progress in 
engine design. 


Livelier performance 
here and now 


Have you driven on the new 
BP Super yet? You’re missing a lot 
if you haven’t. From the very first 
tankful you'll notice far more ‘ go’ 


® A catalyst is an agent which assists in producing a chemical 
change in other substances without being changed itself. 


THE BP SHIELD |S THE TRADE-MARK OF THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 





British 
Empire Trophy won 
on new BP Super 


Within a week of the intro- 
duction of this platinum-pro- 
cessed motor spirit, W. A. 
Scott-Brown used it in his 
two-litre Lister-Bristol and 
won the British Empire 
Trophy race for sports cars. 
But, even if you are not a 
racing man—and whatever 
sort of car you drive — you will 
find this new petrol gives your 
car’s performance more zip — 
from the very first fill. Because 
it is platinum-processed, new 
BP Super gives more energy 
per gallon and greater freedom 
from engine-knock. 
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about your car’s behaviour. And 
you'll keep on enjoying this livelier 
performance for a considerably longer 
period before your engine needs 
overhaul. 

One more word about this platinum- 
processed petrol before you try it 
yourself. You don’t have to pay a 
penny extra. New BP Super costs no 
more than ordinary premium-grade 
petrols produced by less advanced 


methods. Fo = »\ 
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gress has come in many ways and farming methods have been 
revolutionised. The farmer’s response to the call for more 
home-produced food has been tremendous, and a relapse to 
the pre-war attitude to British agriculture would be as unfor- 
givable as it is unlikely. 

Among those who have changed least in their way of life 
are the hill shepherds, who are the backbone of Border farm- 
ing. Sheep breeding and rearing plays an important part in the 
local economy, and there is little scope for mechanisation, 
even though the days of helicopters are not far off. These herds 
are a great race of men with families dating back to the days 
of the Border raids. In these men are found all the qualities 
of a God-fearing, stalwart and conscientious tradition; it is to 
be hoped they will never change and will raise new genera- 
tions like themselves. They have been constant in their 
philosophy for hundreds of years, and they share the stability 
of their hills—hills which, after twenty years, 1 am prepared 
to agree are artistically blue. 


Out of the Huddle 


By C. A. OAKLEY 


N unemployment percentage that never falls much below 
3 would not seem good to the industrial leaders of 


most parts of the United Kingdom. Those in the 
London-Birmingham belt would probably think it decidedly 
bad. Yet to all who have grappled with Scotland’s economic 
problems since the end of the First World War it can be 
described, if not as satisfactory, at least as gratifying. They 
remember the early 1930s when it was 33 per cent. One out 
of each three registered workers without a job—the memory 
is so deep-rooted and so dreadful that it is bound to crop up 
in any discussion on Scotland’s industrial future. The question 
asked may be not ‘Why did it happen?’ but ‘When will it 
happen again?’ 

Unemployment has dogged Scotland throughout these 
thirty-five years. After the briefest of booms in 1919, ship- 
building went into a decline. When that particular industry 
has hard times, Glasgow and Lanarkshire have hard times, 
and when they have hard times, the rest of Scotland in its 
turn does too. 

The greatest misfortune Scotland has suffered in this 
century occurred in the early Twenties, 1921-23, when 
able and self-reliant young mechanics emigrated from the 
Clyde to the United States and Canada by the boatload. 
The country could not afford to lose them. A few, the ones 
who had not got on, came home during the depression ten 
years later. Others now come on visits to Scotland as captains 
of industry, to sigh over the decay of the businesses in which 
they served their apprenticeships, and to size up the more 
promising of their nephews and nieces so as to take them to 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

By the mid-1920s the Americans had introduced entry 
quotas, and the number of young Scots permitted to fling 
themselves into the melting pot has been restricted ever since. 
A slight recovery in trade in the late 1920s did, however, 
contribute to making the prospects of staying on in Scotland 
look a little more attractive. This was the period when the 
United States was indulging in fantaStic prosperity while 
Great Britain could not rid itself of a load of a million un- 
employed. Scotland had far more than its Goschen-quotient 
of this British total. 

That almost shattering blow, 33 per cent. unemployment, 





followed soon after in the early 1930s. There was no quick 
recovery. The total on the dole did not really begin to fall 
until 1937 and 1938—significant years: another war was in 
the offing. Even at the time of Dunkirk, however, 100,000 
Scots were still unemployed. Full employment—or almost full 
employment—was, of course, achieved in the later stages of 
the war, helped partly by the direction of thousands of women 
to the armament factories in the Midlands. 

Early in 1946 the unemployment totals shot beyond the 
100,000 mark again, and the Jonahs, with whom Scotland is 
liberally blessed, groaned, according to their particular idioms, 
‘Here we go again, boys.’ But within a few months the per- 
centage of unemployed was down to 3. It has stayed in that 
region for nine years—the range last year was 3.5 to 2.7—and 
it looks likely to stay there for some time yet. Is ‘gratifying’ 
an extravagant word to describe what has happened? Some 
who perceive fundamental weaknesses in Scotland’s economic 
position would be inclined to call it miraculous. 

It has to be remembered, too, that more people are in wage- 
earning jobs in Scotland than ever before—2,150,000. No 
fewer than 250.000 of them are in the engineering group of 
industries and another 250,000 in the textile group—the 
former being the highest total ever reached, but not the latter. 
Agriculture accounts for 100,000 and fishing for 13,000, but 
this last figure is considerably augmented by the many other 
workers employed, particularly seasonally, in preparing and 
processing the fish, as well as in canning it. Coal mining 
employs 83,000. Thousands of men are engaged in the iron 
and steel industries, although some of them already appear 
in the totals given for the engineering group. 

Thus a large proportion of Scotland’s workers earn their 
livings in a relatively small group of industries—and for the 
most part in industries which are, as the depression showed, 
particularly vulnerable. Much of Scotland’s international 
reputation has been attributable to the excellence of goods 
manufactured in other industries—the much-sought-after 
whisky, the exquisitely printed books, the golf clubs and the 
fishing tackle, the specially prepared papers, the crystal glass, 
the sanitary ware and the fine leathers among others. They 
earn many dollars, but for all that they do not give employ- 
ment to many people. 

The fact is that Scotland’s well-being is determined to an 
astonishingly large extent just by two industries—engineering 
and textiles. The Scots engineer is among the half-dozen best- 
known characters in the world, as familiar in the frozen har- 
bours of Arctic Russia as in the clammy ports of the South 
Seas—at least that was so until recently; but his specialty was 
dealing with steam; and boilers and reciprocating steam- 
engines are not quite so important to ships as they used to be. 
Perhaps that applies a little to him too. 

In 1913 the Glasgow engineering industry was eager and 
alert, leading the country in developing the new automobile 
and aircraft industries. No satisfactory explanation has ever 
been given of what went wrong subsequently, and on such a 
scale. But by the end of the 1920s Scotland had lost its place 
in the aircraft industry altogether and had only one firm 
left in the motor-car industry. Worse, it never even made a 
start in the radio industry which came to the fore in that decade. 

No improvement occurred during the unhappy 1930s until 
the approach of the war brought two prominent firms in the 
aircraft industry north of the Border. In all, twenty-six en- 
gineering firms established branch factories in Scotland 
between 1938 and 1944. Almost a score of them are still there, 
and most have expanded considerably in recent years. 

The Government's location of industry policy has brought 
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more engineering firms to Scotland, including over twenty 
from North America. In consequence, Scotland is now a large 
manufacturer of some engineering articles which were scarcely 
made at all north of the Border before the war, such as office 
equipment, typewriters, watches and clocks, agricultural 
machinery, razor blades and electric shavers. 

The weakness is, as Sir Stafford Cripps pointed out in an 
often-quoted speech to the Scottish Trades Union Congress in 
1947, that so few of these new things are being made by 
Scottish-owned firms. On the other hand, it must be appre- 
ciated that the principal factor in keeping the number of 
employees in the Scottish engineering industry so high has 
been the continued prosperity of these partially Scottish- 
owned firms, although the new industries have admittedly 
made a notable contribution too. 

These good times are reflected not only in better social 
conditions—the Scottish industrial worker may be less well 
housed than his counterpart in England, but he goes out more 
in the evening to places of entertainment—and in the younger 
generation having a brighter outlook. Scotland has once more 
produced a generation of diligent and technically minded 
apprentices, keen on their studies and willing to work hard to 
obtain national certificates and entrance to the professional 
institutions. These youths should be helpful to Scotland in 
avoiding another slump comparable to the last one. But there 
has to be a proviso—the young journeymen must be kept in 
Scotland. Some particulars of a group now approaching the 
age of thirty, which we came across recently, made disturbing 
reading; more than half have already left Scotland, presum- 
ably because prospects elsewhere seemed the more attractive. 

The textile industry is not only more widely distributed 
throughout Scotland than the engineering industry, but it is 
also more diversified. Some sections can be doing very well 
while others are in the doldrums. The manufacturers of knit- 
wear, carpets, Harris tweed and linoleum are among those 
who have been busy for several years. Other branches, such as 
those that make Scotch tweed, silk fabrics, and cotton and linen 
thread, have also maintained a reasonably level keel. Jute and 
heavy linen, which suffered severely during the depression and 
involved Dundee and its hinterland in sorry troubles, have 
done well too. 

Where the mark of the depression can be seen most acutely 
in Scotland is, perhaps, in the appearance of the towns them- 
selves, both large and small. When R. W. Service, the novelist, 
came back to his native city of Glasgow some years ago, he 
was astonished that so little had changed in half a century. 
North American cities had undergone vast alterations in that 
time. Glasgow has had no major building project for many 
years. No. has Aberdeen, if its new hospital be excepted. 
Dundee has done a little more and has created a civic square; 
and even in Edinburgh, where most change has taken place, 
not everyone is agreed that the new is better than the old. 

Yet all Scots are grateful to Edinburgh for its enterprise 
and ability in organising the International Festival of Music 
and Drama, a magnificent gesture of confidence. The con- 
struction of the Forth road bridge would have been another; 
perhaps the proposed tunnel will do almost as well. If only 
Glasgow could be persuaded to go after something of broader 
significance than a tunnel under the Clyde! A fresh St. 
Andrew’s Hall, for instance, to rival Manchester's recent ven- 
ture, or even perhaps a fifth immense international exhibition. 

When the cold winds began to blow twenty-five years ago, 
many Scots coiled themselves up psychologically to wait for 
the tempest to pass. More than a few have still to be persuaded 
that they should have got out of their huddle long before this. 
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The Artful Blend 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 

ET it be clearly stated before another sentence is written 

[= the true whisky of Scotland is malt whisky distilled 

from a mash consisting entirely of malted barley. It was 
hardly known outside the Highlands until after the ‘Forty- 
Five.’ It was for the Gael uisee beatha, the water of life, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that when the small pot-stills were 
taxed and the small distillers were harassed by the govern- 
ment the decline in the life of the Highlands began. 

One of the melancholy ironies of history is that Forbes of 
Culloden who did so much to ruin the Stewart cause was 
granted the privilege of distilling whisky free of duty as a 
reward for his services to the House of Hanover. It may be 
admitted that Forbes distilled a good whisky under the name 
of Ferintosh, but the bulk of it went to the Lowlands. When 
the privilege of duty-free distilling was taken away in 1784 
Burns himself sang the dirge of Ferintosh. 

For years illicit distilling was rife, but in 1823, by which date 
the Highlands had been depopulated by forced emigration and 
service in the British Army, an Act was passed to sanction 
distilling on payment of a duty of 2s. 3d. per gallon of proof 
spirit and a licence of £10 for all stills with a capacity of forty 
gallons and over. It is to the credit of that much-maligned 
monarch George IV that when he visited Scotland in 1822 he 
would drink nothing but malt whisky once he had tasted it. 
There was a contretemps in Edinburgh when the true Hippo- 
crene of Glenlivet was unobtainable, and the situation was 
saved by Miss Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus, who sent 
supplies to the King from her own bin ‘long in wood, mild as 
milk, and the true contraband goiit in it.’ For this timely service 
Miss Grant’s father was rewarded with an Indian judgeship he 
had long coveted. 

Pure malt whisky is hard to come by today. I offer the 
precious liquid only to old friends, and they would not be 
offered it again if they added more than two or three drops of 
water to it. Yet in the year 1842, when England was drinking 
about half a gallon of spirits per gullet of the population (and 
that almost entirely of gin, rum and brandy) and Ireland about 
two-thirds of a gallon, Scotland was drinking two gallons of 
whisky per gullet, a high proportion of which would have been 
malt. There is no evidence that this noble drink had any dele- 
terious effect; on the contrary, there is every reason to believe 
that the effect was profoundly beneficial. Moreover, thanks to 
Presbyterian disapproval, every dram had that true contraband 
flavour in it. Nevertheless, malt whisky was hardly known out- 
side Scotland and the present position that Scotch occupies in 
the world today was not dreamed of. 

The introduction of the patent-still by Robert Stein at the 
Kilbagie distillery near Kincardine, besides producing alcohol 
more rapidly and more cheaply in one continuous operation, 
made its production independent of locality in a way that malt 
whisky has never been. The patent-still led to the manufacture 
of grain whisky from unmalted cereals, of which maize was the 
favourite; when maize was unobtainable, rye and oats could be 
used, The result was a whisky lighter in weight and lacking the 
distinctive flavour of malt whisky. 

The next step forward was the blending of malt and grain 
whiskies, which seems to have started about 1860. Another 
twenty years elapsed before Scotch conquered first the London 
market and then found its way to the United States and the 
British Colonies in continuously growing quantities. 

The malt distillers did not look with favour on these grain 
distillers who were making huge fortunes in the last decade of 
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the nineteenth century. They tried without success to persuade 
Parliament to bar the sale of grain whisky as Scotch, and in 
1905 they inspired the Islington Borough Council (with honest 
malt whisky?) to take out summonses against various local 
publicans and off-licence holders for selling ‘an article not of 
the nature and substance demanded.’ The Distillers Company 
retorted by publishing a pamphlet extolling the merits of grain 
whisky and denouncing alleged impurities in malt whisky. 

The case was heard before Mr. Fordham, the magistrate of 
the North London Police Court, and he gave judgement against 
the defendants, who, financed and advised by the Distillers 
Company, appealed to the Court of Quarter Sessions. This 
held seven sittings and gave no decision because the bench of 
lay magistrates was exactly divided. The only way to break 
the deadlock seemed an approach to the President of the Board 
of Trade with a request that he should press for a Royal 
Commission to settle the matter. Mr. John Burns, who in spite 
of his name disliked whisky of any kind, refused at first to do 
anything to help, but at last, in 1907, he obtained the consent 
of Parliament to the appointment of a Royal Commission. 

The Royal Commission, which was composed almost en- 
tirely of Englishmen who spoilt their whisky with soda, decided 
against the malt distillers. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, speaking at Glenlivet, 
expressed the disgust of the malt distillers: ‘I regret to say 
that apparently anything that is made in Scotland, whatever 
its combination, is to be called Scotch whisky.’ 

And now even in Scotland itself malt whisky is almost 
unobtainable. 

While the Royal Commission was sitting Mr. Lloyd George 
was preparing his revolutionary 1909 Budget, and he took 
advantage of the quarrel to increase the duty on spirits from 
lls. a gallon to 14s. 9d. What was worse, he changed the 
original licence duty of £10 for working a distillery to a tax 
on the amount of whisky produced. At the outbreak of the 
First World War Mr. Lloyd George nearly succeeded in making 
the country dry. That calamity was averted, but the duty rose 
to 30s. a gallon and in 1919 to 50s., to go up a year later to 

2s. 6d. During the Second World War the duty rose by leaps 
and bounds until by 1950 it had reached the fantastic figure of 
£10 10s. 10d. a proof gallon. 

This means that the Scots have been deprived of their 
national drink. I do not hesitate to say that the growing resent- 
ment against this exploitation of Seotch whisky by the British 
Treasury has done as much as anything to promote the grow- 
ing desire of Scottish people for a reconsideration of Scotland's 
position in regard to England. If this preposterous taxation 
should finally succeed in killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs the consequence might be serious for those who still feel 
confident that Scotland and England are now indissolubly 
united. 

In September, 1940, a bomb hit the warehouse of the 
Caledonian Distillery in Edinburgh and destroyed 1,200,000 
gallons of whisky. In the spring of the following year 3,000,000 
gallons were destroyed when the warehouses of the Yoker 
Distillery, Glasgow, and the Ardgowan Distillery, Greenock, 
were bombed. In February, 1942, Mr. Thomas Johnstone 
decided to get as much as possible of the bottled whisky over 
to America. At the end of the month the SS Politician, loaded 
with cases of whisky, struck on a rock in the roadstead of 
Eriskay all but 200 years after Prince Charles Edward landed 
on that island as the prelude to his desperate adventure. 

There is a poetic justice in the choice of that island by 
providence to remind Scotland that she was in danger of losing 
her rightful liquor like her rightful prince once upon a time. 


PROSPECT OF SCOTLAND 


Now whenever I fork out 35s. for a bottle of whisky | rejoice 
to think that I must have had at least 200 bottles of world. 
famous blends as a present from Poseidon. My only regret is 
that not one of them was pure malt whisky. Let me add that 
the peculiar quality of Scotch is the artful blending of malt 
whisky with grain whisky; it is this which renders it inimitable, 
and makes it such an important feature of British exports. 


In Renfrew 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


HROUGH the damp Sabbath calm the ancient tram- 

car pitched and rolled on its westward voyage along 

the glistening road to Yoker Ferry, and the native 
returning looked keenly for evidence of change. By Argyll 
Street and Anderston and Kelvingrove and Partick, through 
gaunt grey defiles and canyons of red sandstone, the track 
unwound; and all was much as it had been. But wait: surely 
the pavements were cleaner? And this the morning after the 
routs and riots of Saturday night! No matter. On the tramcar 
an infant ceased to devour an apple almost as big as its head, 
and, indicating by dumbshow the urgency of the case, was sus- 
pended by its mother a few inches above the swaying deck. 
Over the heads of this family group was a notice indicating 
that spitting was prohibited. At many a passing corner the 
lads stood swankily in clusters, all tidily and teddily attired. 
The sight of so many shuttered pubs induced a mild desire for 
the unattainable. Behind me a small man fed thick black twist 
into his pipe and exhaled an acrid cloud. A blur of rain spread 
over the creaking window just as I caught a glimpse of funnels 
and cranes at the end of a street on the left, and for a moment | 
recaptured the full flavour of Glasgow in its most elegiac aspect. 


* * * 


A halfpenny still to board the ferry which winds itself to 
and fro between Yoker and Renfrew on massive chains pulled 
up from the black depths of the Clyde; a basically comic 
object, like policemen and sausages and seaside landladies, 
any old reference to it used to be good for a laugh in the music- 
halls. A white coaster, pretty as a Sunday girl, slid past and 
away upstream towards Glasgow. And there, across the river, 
was the northern face of Renfrew: on the left that dredger- 
haunted creek which bears the brutal name of Pudzeoch; in 
the centre the main road rising arbitrarily from the river; on 
the right the Ferry Green, where on a fine day you may take 
your ease and watch the ships go up and down the well-tamed 
Clyde. Deus gubernat navem says the motto on the crest of 
this ancient town; and whither had she been piloted since 1935? 

What change? None here. From the café of Mr. Coia were 
wafted the same mingled aromas of chocolate and coffee and 
ices of divers flavours. By Meadow Street and the black track 
that winds behind Lobnitz’s yard I walked in the path of a 
younger self, past a tree that had fallen on its side twenty years 
ago and lay flourishing still, a hardy cripple, and out on to 
the meadow that runs, between the Clyde and the trees of 
Blythswood, towards the mouth of the River Cart. Here, as 
almost everywhere in industrial Scotland, the sooty sheds and 
the green hills are in close juxtaposition: behind the docks 
and shipyards and ranks of tenements on the north bank 
flows the gentle line of the Kilpatrick Hills, darkened on that 
day by rainclouds, their hazel groves hidden; and on the left 
bank there is nothing to be seen but copse-dotted farmland, 
rich and rolling, stretching west and south across the plain 
towards the windy summits of the Renfrewshire uplands. No 
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change here, said I, passing the black and white lighthouse, 
preoccupied by the loose ends of twenty-year-old thoughts; 


t is but when I turned my back on John Brown’s shipyard (where, | D 
hat during the dismal years, I had seen, helplessly rusting, the hull | irec i 
alt that later took to the water as the Queen Mary) I discovered, t Sh pments 
le, § miserably, that the path which once led along the east bank | 
of the Cart towards Inchinnan was no more. to and from the 
7 >” * 


Twenty years ago Renfrew was beginning to pull itself out 
of the depression which had lain over the lowlands like a R | 
plague, stunting bodies and sickening minds. This town, it 


is true, had suffered less than many others, but here too were 


7 the dulled eyes at the street corner, the hopeless drunk on 
~ Friday scattering the last coppers of his dole to ragged urchins 
a“ before staggering home to have the salt of his wife’s tongue 


yil rubbed into the lacerations of his self-respect. On May 2 of | 


. that year the total population of the town was 14,986, and of 

re the providers 800 were still jobless. On the same day of 1955 

nd the total population was 17,093, and the unemployed num- on the River Clyde | 
m0 bered 123. And while cinemas (2), dance halls (2), public 
“y houses (21) and churches (7) have not added to their numbers, ° 

on there are now 2,092 council houses, with another 1,600 to serve at attractive charges 


come. Change indeed. In that shipyard I passed on the way 


to the Cart, where dredgers are built for the most distant of 
“ waters, there were 450 employed twenty years ago; now there 
1 are 750, and their working conditions are immensely im- 
d. proved. In the steam-plant works of Babcock & Wilcox 





“ there is work for about 8,000 (more than the entire population 

“ of the town when the works were founded in 1895) instead of a " 

1 rather fewer than 5,000. This is the general story, and it is a and adjoining territory 
~ good one. 


Modern Renfrew grew, like other towns of the Scottish 
midlands, on a foundation of heavy industry, and it is on that 
that it must still chiefly rest. But there is additional support 





to in the complex of light industries which have come into being | 

oJ &§f in the last two decades. On the industrial estate of Hillington, 

ic where cattle were grazing in 1935, there are 150 firms making | i seca ie . 

S., aero engines, typewriters, armchairs, biscuits, golf clubs, cus- | C ( 

C- tard and Coca-Cola, and much else useful pt get but | acilities of the First lass for Ships 
1d all eminently saleable. The airport which in 1935 occupied a | ‘ i 

T, field of no grand dimensions and employed a total of twenty | and Cargoes—Foreign and Coastwise 
r- (twelve by Northern Scottish Airways Ltd. and eight by the | 

in Scottish Flying Club), and saw a daily average of three pas- | 

n sengers arrive or depart, now sprawls round the eastern out- 


skirts of the town, employs 400. deals with 1,000 passengers a | 
day, while its traffic continues to increase at the annual rate | 








of of 30 per cent. To the north-west of the airport a new power | 

9 station waves its plume of smoke and steam over the King’s 

e Inch, the site of Renfrew Castle, and such corners of a former | . 

d § golf course as have not yielded to industrial development. The | Write General Manager and Secretary 

k mansion of Blythswood is gone, the trees of the estate go down 

a before council houses, and industry will eventually occupy the 

sf remaining acres in the north-west. T 4 E C LY D E 

0 Such facts and figures mean little enough, perhaps, to those | 

vf who never knew this town as it was when the skies over the | 

Ss Clyde Valley were all too clear. I look at them set out on a |} NAVI GATI ON TRUST 
sheet of paper, and what they spell is a brand-new town, in | 

s which the children have shoes and socks and strong legs to | 

, put into them, where the slums have emptied into housing 16 ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 

t estates, where the housewife can go into the grocer’s shop 

t without preparing a speech of apology about the mounting 

. debt, ae oan with the soot ‘ai en his face can take a Telephone: Cent. 2695 

n # drink and not feel guilty, where a boy can take his girl to the 

v pictures in Paisley or Glasgow and have enough left for a | Woe 


YUM 
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packet of cigarettes on Monday. (They tell me also that in- 
creased population and greater prosperity seem to add to 
older problems, for I see that crime has increased.) 

But enough of figures. 

* * * 

For Renfrew is anything but a brand-new town. The 
traveller who descends from the clouds and speeds thankfully 
towards Glasgow, the driver who steers across Hairst Street 
and away towards the sea and the hills, the visitor sent for a 
joke to take the sea breezes by Renfrew Ferry, the topographer 
commissioned to bring a West of Scotland guide book up 
to date—they will none of them see in Renfrew much more 
than yet another industrial suburb of Glasgow with a grotesque 
French Gothic town hall, some old cottages glimpsed through 
a break in the wall of tenements, a forest of smokestacks, a 
large public park, and a great quantity of council houses 
which, architecturally, might conceivably be more dis- 
tinguished. It is a town destined to be passed by by those 
who have no business there. The guide books deal with Ren- 
frew in sentences which are rather too hasty to be compli- 
mentary; neither in verse nor on canvas is it celebrated; and 
you will search in vain in the best bookshops of Glasgow or 
Paisley for such a volume as local historian or antiquarian 
might have devoted to it, after many years of study. 

As I beat the bounds of the burgh in my business of 
rediscovery, I considered the injustice of the case. Self-esteem 
and a remnant of local patriotism prompted me to recall more 
than I had reckoned to remember: that, for example, Renfrew 
is at least 2,000 years old; that the Romans were encamped 
there; that King David I himself created it as a burgh, giving 
Renfrew Castle (a keep in the Norman style) to Walter Fitz- 
Alan, an Englishman who became High Steward of Scotland 
(whence the surname Stewart), a descendant of whom married 
Marjorie, daughter of Robert the Bruce, and fathered the child 
who became, as Robert II, the first King of the long Stewart 
line; that as a schoolboy I had noted from Metcalf’s History 
of the County of Renfrew how Edward II of England had in 
1310 penetrated to Renfrew, burning and sacking and signing 
up quislings; how in 1366 Renfrew had contributed nearly as 
much as Glasgow to the Royal Exchequer at Perth (£4 6s. 
against £5 10s. 1d.) towards King David's ransom; how in 1490 
James IV went to some trouble to suppress, through the Lords 
Lennox and Darnley, the civic strife between Renfrew and 
Paisley. In short, I reassured myself that I was a native of no 
mean and upstart town. Great and terrible and comical and 
ordinary things had been happening here for twenty centuries. 
and one is not to think them obliterated because factories and 
airfields and housing estates seal more and more of the earth 
from view. 

And yet one looks with a curious anxiety for signs from 
that many-layered past; and they are fast vanishing. That 
Marjorie Bruce who married a Stewart was thrown from a 
horse when hunting on the outskirts of the town, and, dying, 
gave birth to the child who became king. It was common 
knowledge when I was a schoolboy that her ghost was on 
occasion to be seen near the mound, beyond Gallowhill, that 
marked her deathbed; and I myself knew someone who had 
a cousin who had seen her gliding among the moonlit trees. 
But when I searched for the mound I found a housing estate 
instead, and by the main road a granite cairn saying ‘Near 
this spot, etc.’ 

At least, I thought, walking out westward towards ‘the landis 
of Inschynnane baith propirte and tenandre, the manis of 
Inchynnane, the toun of Inchynnane, the myln of Inchynnane, 
the park of Inchynnane,’ these bounds of the burgh will 
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scarcely have changed much. But I had forgotten how the 
lands of Blythswood—near which the great Somerled, Lord 
of the Isles, was defeated; where an Earl of Argyll was pulled 
out of hiding and sent to his death—were being eaten away, 
And on the south side of the road to Inchinnan all the land 
around the farm of Kirklandneuk is levelled and dug for sewers 
as far as the northern outposts of Babcock and Wilcox, all 
ready for still more houses. But I pressed on over Inchinnan 
Bridge, where the Laigh of Renfrew opens out nobly, and 
turned into the graveyard where crusaders lie buried; and 
there, by the bank of the Black Cart, in an island of quiet, I 
held my umbrella over my head and deciphered some seven- 
teenth-century inscriptions to keep my historical sense alive, 
* * * 


At length the sun shone and I walked the western marches 
of Renfrew, along the east bank of the White Cart. The river 
stank as powerfully as it did when in my youthful flush of 
antiquarian enthusiasm I carefully noted that according to 
Crawfurd’s general description of the county (1710): ‘In this 
river of White Cart, above the town of Paisley, there are found 
pearls so fine and big, that they may compare with many 
oriental, and have been taken notice of by some of the most 
famous jewelers in Europe: they are found in the ground of 
the river among the sand, in a shell larger than that of a musle. 
The proper season of fishing them is in the summer.’ There, 
for one, was an age that had to die, for the White Cart is now 
as black as the Earl of Hell’s waistcoat and would dissolve, 
in less time than it takes for a bubble of stinking gas to rise 
and burst, the stoutest mollusc, pearl and all. But J was well 
content to breathe its evil breath and to look over its oily 
surface towards the pastures of Abbotsinch, where cattle 
grazed undisturbed by the howl of a jet engine, and to spell 
out the name ‘PYIDAWNYUNT?’ (well fit to rank with our 
native Pudzeoch) on the bows of a new ship lying opposite 
the creaming foam from a sewage discharge pipe. 

- * * 


Later, on the hill above the graveyard of Arkleston, half- 
way between Renfrew and Paisley, I found an unchanged spot 
from which all change could be surveyed. Here the trees 
rustled round old farmhouses, and in the field behind me a 
man was ploughing behind a pair of Clydesdales, jackdaws 
and a single black-headed gull at his heels. I looked down over 
Renfrew and marked the steady outward march of bricks and 
mortar and roofs of slate or iron. Whether to be glad or sorry 
I did not know, but when I looked beyond the buildings at 
the grey-green hills that encircle the plain and the valley of 
the Clyde, and beyond the hills at the blue mountains, it struck 
me that the builders had a long way to go. Meanwhile, better 
a wide and dreary housing estate than tall tenements with the 
plumbing gone and holes in the floors. No elegies can be heard 
above the roar of the airliners rising from the runway, the 
clanging from Babcock’s, the hooters from the Clyde. 


The Noblest Prospect 


By SIR WILLIAM DARLING, MP 
BOUT fifty years ago it was the practice of young Scots 
A to make their way to London. I myself took the high 
road. It didn’t begin then. Dr. Johnson had referred to 
the high road from Scotland to England as the Scotsman’s 
‘noblest prospect.’ Scots had for generations been of the 
wandering, adventurous sort, soldiering in the Low Countries 
and in France, trading and peddling in the Baltic and in 
Poland, penetrating even into the Russias. 
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“Newallastic’’ bolts and studs have qualities which are absolutely unique. 
Thev ‘ave been tested by every known device, and have been proved to 
be stronger and more resistant to fatigue than bolts or studs made by the 


usual method. 
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The eyes of the fool, it has been said, are on the ends of the 
earth, and Scots then (and now) were not (and are not) 
fools. Yet, there is no evading it—Scotland was a poor country 
offering little opportunity of glittering prizes for those who had 
the sharp swords. It is not so now. The case is altered. 

Scotland, the land of brown heath and shaggy wood and 
little else, is today the land of opportunity. It is attracting 
enterprise from all over the world. It is in Scotland that a major 
industrial expansion has taken place to the envy, sometimes, 
of near neighbours and, indeed, of remoter lands. The United 
States alone has set up more than a score of industrial projects 
in Scotland. Canada has contributed at least two, and Italy one, 
important producing units to the new industries in Scotland. 
Something like a thousand new factory developments have 
come into being since the war and no fewer than a hundred 
thousand people are engaged in these unique activities. 

The noblest prospect for the Scots now seems to be less 
remote for this generation. Scots have discovered the truth in 
Thomas Carlyle’s dictum when he told the emigrants en route 
for the Americas, “Your America is here—or nowhere.’ 

The spectator of these events, apprehending their import, 
contemplating what is undoubtedly an industrial and social 
revolution in effect, must ask himself how these things came 
about. What is the reason for this dynamic upsurge? How is 
it that this renaissance has come about? 

The Scots have done it themselves—a handful of them at the 
beginning—but now, continuing, a whole united nation de- 
voted to the goal of a doubled standard of living for Scotland 
in the lifetime of most of its people of today. Their names 
should be recalled—Weir, Bilsland, Lithgow, Elgin, William 
Elgar, Patrick Dollan, William Gallacher of the SCWS, Charles 
Oakley—these were some who were in at the very beginning. 

Thomas Johnston in 1938, abandoning party politics, moved 
powerfully into the field and by so doing enormously enlarged 
it. As Secretary of State he saw three major developments initi- 
ated and accepted by, at least, the government of the day. 

First was the setting up of the beginnings of a nation-wide 
hydro and coal electricity system. It was no easy task. Free 
enterprise, under severe handicap, had done much, but its 
efforts were hindered by other interests with which only larger 
powers could deal adequately. It is to Johnston’s credit that 
what seemed insuperable difficulties were faced and overcome; 
and today the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board and the 
new South of Scotland Electricity Board are making record 
progress every year. 

Secondly, in this march of Scottish progress, comes the 
Scottish Tourist Board—the successor to the Scottish Travel 
Association. Johnston secured co-operation between hotels and 
local authorities, and today the claim that Scotland has one of 
the foremost tourist industries in the world is well founded. 
The appeal of Scotland to the Scots overseas has been fostered. 
The Scottish Ancestry Association has played a romantic part 
and Scots, the world over, are learning more of the rock from 
which they are hewn. 

Thirdly, the Scottish Council for Development and Industry 
—the successor of the Scottish Development Council under 
Lord Bilsland—has made history. It is a unique example of 
self-help. It is independent of the government but works 
powerfully and consistently with it and all the local authorities. 
Its search for new industries for Scotland has been successful, 
as has been said, but it has done more. By its great exhibitions 
it has put new heart and purpose into Scottish industry itself 
and made Scotland’s export trade an increasing contribution 
to the national wealth. 

These three lines of action were the mainsprings of the new 
Scotland, but much else has followed—or marched with them. 
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Successive governments under Westwood, Woodburn, McNeil 
and James Stuart have pursued the lead that Scotsmen initj. 
ated. Expenditure on Scottish projects has ranked high. 
Housing—a necessary concomitant to a rising standard of 
living—has shown record advances. Welfare services claim an 
ever-increasing share of the national expenditure. Roads have 
always held back Scottish development—some think that road 
development, begun by the Romans, ended with General Wade 


in 1745! This gibe no longer applies. The Highlands are on . 


the way to a prosperity they have never known before. 
What more can be said? Agriculture, tourism, roads, elec. 
tricity, forestry—all show striking progress compared with 
bygone days. Unemployment is down to 2.9 per cent. of the 
working population; production in 1954 was 7 per cent. above 
1953 and 9 per cent. above the comparable figure in 1951. 

All seems set for better days in Scotland. The English and 
the Welsh and the Irish are coming to settle in Scotland in. 
creasingly. The Americans and Canadians are home again, 
The wheel has turned full circle. The noblest prospect for Scots 
increasingly is Scotland—and why not?—for it is a new Scot- 
land, the new land of opportunity in very truth—a Scotland 
re-born. 


The Church of Scotland 


By The Very Rev. CHARLES L. WARR* 


N October 2, 1929, after twenty years of conference, 
a union of the Established Church with the United 


Free Church of Scotland was solemnised in Edinburgh 
at a joint meeting of their respective General Assemblies. Asa 
result, the reunited Church of Scotland became probably the 
most representative National Church among the Reformed 
communions of Christendom. 

The Scotsman of today is not theologically-minded as once 
he was reputed to be. Children are no longer brought up on 
The Shorter Catechism and throughout the whole country the 
evidence is strong that the Bible is now an unfamiliar book. 
The church-going habits of the people, though very much 
better than they are in England, bear little resemblance to what 
they were fifty years ago. At the same time, of the country’s 
total population of five million, more than three and a half 
million owe an allegiance, real or nominal, to the Kirk. Scot- 
land remains stoutly Presbyterian, though within the last 
century the Church of Rome has made striking progress. 
Today, according to The Catholic Directory, it embraces over 
760,000 people. This advance has not been due to conversions 
among the native Scots, such conversions as there are, or have 
been, being counter-balanced by conversions from Rome to the 
Reformed Church. It is very largely the result of a long and 
steady immigration from Catholic Ireland into Scotland's 
industrial areas. As the birth-rate among the Roman Catholics 
is much higher than among the Protestant community, the 
Catholic population is bound to continue to increase in 4 
higher ratio. This whole matter constitutes a situation which 
in a generation or two may have serious implications for 3 
country which still is Protestant to the core. 

The Presbyterian constitution of the Church of Scotland 
represents ecclesiastical government by a hierarchy of courts 
as opposed to an episcopal hierarchy of persons. At the foo! 
of the pyramid is the parochial kirk-session, consisting of the 
parish minister and a number of lay elders elected by the com 
gregation. Then come the Presbyteries. Some of these, nows 
days, are far too large to function efficiently as administrativ 


—— 


* Minister of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. 
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“THE SCOTTISH SCENE 


The Hightands in Colour 

py W. S. THOMSON, with an introduction by W. H. MuRRAY 
Scottish scenery at its best, in full colour. The Great Glen and 
Kintail, the Cairngorms and Deeside, Ross-shire and Skye—the 
camera ranges over the whole of the Highlands selecting the finest 
viewpoints. 


Cr. 4to. 12/6 net 


64 colour plates 


Scotland’s Western Seaboard 


sy G. DouGLas BOLTON 

‘From the Solway Firth in the South, to Cape Wrath in the extreme 
North. Mr. Bolton is a guide in a thousand, with all essential 
details that every visitor wan s 'o know, at his finger-tips.-—Coming 
Events. 
F’cap 4to 192 pages ‘4 magnificent photographs 18/- net 
The Skye Scene 

py Eric MEADOWS 

A fine collection of photographs and a description of the lesser 
known features of the island as well as of the more famous places 
and scenes. 


Cr. 4to 10/6 net 


96 pages Fully illustrated 
Unto the Mittls - Hitls and Glens 
spY BRENDA G. MACROW AND RosBert M. ADAM 

These companion volumes consist of short essays and poems each 
coupled with a beautiful full page photograph in an attempt to 
capture the spirit of the Scottish hills. 
Demy 4to. 52 half-tone plates 


119 pages each 15/- net 


A list of Scottish books is available , post free, from 


OLIVER & BOYD: Tweeddale Court, 


Edinburgh. 
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Tourist Centre 


Capita. OF SCOTLAND. Edinburgh is a tourist centre of first 
importance with ample accommodation for visitors and 
everything necessary tor a holiday. 

Princes Street, dominated by the Castle, flanked on one 
side by lovely gardens, is one of the most beautiful and mos 
famous streets in the world 

Tue Castve itsel! is open to the public. Here visitors may 
see the Crown Jewels of Scotland, an excellent museum, the 
historical apartments and the most impressive war memoria 
in the world 

THe Royat Mice, one of the most historical thoroughfare: 
in the world. Here were once the homes of the great ones o! 
the land. Every yard of the street has its own story. The 
Royal Mile leads trom the Castle to 

Tne Pacace or HoryroopxHouse, the Queen’s residence in 
the Capital The State and Historical apartments of the 
palace are open to the public. 

The easiest way to see the city’s beauty is by means of th 
regular bus tours run by the Corporation Transport Depart- 
ment. Edinburgh is also a first-class centre tor touring the 
Borders, central Scotland and the Highlands. 


Further information may be obtained from the Town 
Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh, or from the Scottish 
Tourist Board, 20 York Place, Edinburgh 


JUTE TEETER eee ‘] 


Festival City 


Each year in late August and early September Edinburgh 
welcomes the world to the great International Festival which, 
now in its ninth year, has become the foremost event of its 
kind in the world. 

his year the Festival will be held trom August 21 to Septem- 
ber 1o and two great overseas orc hestras, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York will take part. along with British 
Orchestras. 

he Royal Danish Ballet, the Azuma Kabuki Dancers and 
Musicians, the Old Vic, Glydebourne Opera and soloists and 
instrumentalists of world wide tame will take part. There 
will also be the world premiére ot a new play by Thornton 
Wilder and a visit by Edwige Feuillére and her company. 
Each evening during the Festival (except Sundays and 
Chursdays) a tull-scale Military Tattoo will be presented by 
earchlight on the Esplanade ot Edinburgh Castle. with the 
Castle ramparts floodlit as a backeloth. 

Further information, tickets for the Festival, and help 
with accommodation may be obtained from the 
Festival Office, Synod Hall, Castle Terrace, Edin- 
burgh. 1. London Booking Office: 81 Piccadilly. Tattoo 
tickets may be obtained either from the Festiva! Office 
or from the City Chamberlain, City Chambers, 
Edinburgh. 
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and disciplinary bodies. It is not improbable as a consequence 
that the future will see the restoration of the office of Superin- 
tendent along the lines of the Knoxian model. Above the 
Presbyteries are the provincial Synods, each comprising a group 
of Presbyteries; and above all is the General Assembly, the 
Supreme Court of the Church, presided over by the Moderator, 
and graced by the Sovereign’s representative in the person of 
the Lord High Commissioner. In every court, save the kirk- 
session, ministers and lay elders sit in eqhal numbers and with 
equal voting power. That is why in Presbyterianism the laity, 
as represented by the eldership, have always. evidenced so 
strong and vital an interest in the affairs of the Church. They 
know themselves to be an integral and essential part of it, each 
with his own responsibility for its governance and welfare. 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland is one of 
the most impressive bodies in Christendom. It consists of both 
clerical and lay commissioners from each of the eighty-five 
Presbyteries, and is perhaps the most striking expression of 
democracy in action to be found anywhere in the world. Among 
its lay membership are representatives of all walks of Scottish 
life from the peer to the peasant. It is the ecclesiastical final 
court of appeal. Through the work of its great standing com- 
mittees and a large number of special and ad hoc committees, 
it is concerned with administration and finance, missionary 
activities at home and overseas, relations with other Churches, 
social. services, and whatever in national and international 
affairs affects the moral and spiritual welfare of the people. 
Its debates are of an unusually high quality, far in advance 
of those of the Houses of Parliament; its pronouncements are 
weighty; and its voice is still listened to with respect by the 
secular authorities. 


Though as the National Church it is established by the State 
in the unrestricted possession of its ancient patrimony, the 
Church of Scotland has complete spiritual freedom. There can 
be no interference by the secular power. From the days of the 
Reformation, it has been the strongest protagonist of education 
for the people, and has always insisted on a high educational 
standard among its clergy. In spite of heavy pressure, especially 
since the Second World War, to modify and shorten the 
theological course demanded of candidates for the ministry, 
it has consistently refused to do so, save in respect of those 
who were away on war service, or an occasional exceptional 
case. Six years at a university are normally required—three in 
Arts and three in Divinity. Its four theological colleges at 
St. Andrew's, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh are incor- 
porated within the universities, forming their respective Facul- 
tics of Divinity, and have a world-wide reputation. In recent 
years there has been an alarming decrease in candidates for 
the ministry, and despite the linking up or uniting of more than 
700 congregations during the past quarter of a century, the 
annual supply of new ministers is nothing like adequate to 
meet the wastage. Last year the wastage was 100 and the intake 
thirty-five. In the Western Isles and Orkney and the Shetlands 
many parishes have been vacant for years. The reasons are in 
part economic, but only in part. Six years of war left their 
legacy of intellectual and spiritual bewilderment, and a chang- 
ing society has called into being many new professions and 
occupations which make their appeal to the graduates of the 
universities. A more disturbing reason may be that the lack of 
any sense of community or of spiritual warmth evident in so 
many congregations renders the ministry unattractive as a 
calling to enthusiastic and adventurous youth. it is significant 
that so many of the finest of the younger clergy seek for Church 
Extension charges in the new housing areas, where energy and 
vision, allied to a back-breaking job, can build up a new parish 
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and congregation free from the incubus of outmoded custom 
and frustrating parochial prejudice. 


Into these new areas the Church has followed the people, 
It appealed for £1 million for Church Extension in 1944, ang 
this year it is appealing for another £1 million. It has carried 
out enormous building programmes in churches and halls 
throughout the country, a programme which will have to be 
carried on without respite. And it is a striking fact that in these 
new housing schemes the Church is gathering into its fold, ing 
way quite unknown in the old settled parishes, large numbers 
of people who previously have had no connection whatever 
with organised religion. Every Church Extension worker has 
the same story to tell. If, when a new housing scheme has been 
completed, the Church is on the spot with a building and q 
minister, some 80 per cent. of the people can be brought into 
the fold. Wait for two years and that figure will drop to 50 per 
cent. Wait for five to ten years and it will drop to 30 per cent, 
Wait a little longer, and the whole district will have become 
pagan. 


Since 1932, though from time to time interrupted, negotia- 
tions have been carried on between official representatives of 
the Church of Scotland and of the Church of England witha 
view to the healing of their unhappy divisions. So far there is 
not much progress to report. The conferences still continue, 
alternately at Durham and Edinburgh, though they would 
appear to be conducted on a leisurely and highly academic 
level. To the man in the street it seems incomprehensible that 
in our otherwise unified island two great historic National 
Churches, one Presbyterian and the other Episcopalian, should 
not be able to compose their differences. Inter-communion 
presents no difficulties to the Church of Scotland. Accepted 
communicants of all branches of the Universal Church are 
welcomed to her Communion Tables, as are the divines of 
other denominations, Anglican and non-Anglican, to her 
pulpits. She has never believed that this neighbourly hospitality 
could weaken her loyalty to her own High doctrines of the 
Church, its ministry and sacraments, or should weaken the 
loyalty of her guests to theirs. The Anglican position, however, 
is different. The Anglo-Catholic interpretation of the historic 
episcopate, with all its implications, involves the Church of 
England in many problems as regards inter-communion with 
non-episcopal Churches, for which it does not find it easy to 
devise a solution. The movement towards unity, oddly enough, 
comes in England mostly from the laity and in Scotland mostly 
from the clergy. The Scottish Presbyterian layman remains 
obstinately suspicious of a bishop. One doubts whether, despite 
the ominous shadows that overhang the world, there is any 
strong sense of urgency on either side, or whether their divisions 
really make many Church people genuinely unhappy. More- 
over, the whole issue is deeply complicated by racial and 
political memories, stretching back across the centuries. These, 
though wholly irrelevant to the modern situation, have left 
wounds which. in many cases, are still raw. The Scottish mind, 
it must be admitted, is more tenacious of ancient wrongs than 
is the English. It is, indeed, an open question whether in such 
circumstances the Churches of England and Scotland—though 
each is well aware that their present estrangement grievously 
weakens their presentation of Christ to the world—are likely 
to set an example of organic union in any foreseeable future 
There are some who feel that if and when the scandal of 
religious separatism is healed in Great Britain. it will only be 
due to outside pressure from the New World and the young 
Churches of the Mission Fields which can no longer be resisted. 
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were in the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh —a half-timbered house, at the 
West Bow, with overhanging gables, familiar to many generations of 
readers for Nelsons used a drawing of it as their colophon, shown on 
the right. From this old house and their Parkside Works Nelsons 
have published books about Scotland and things Scottish for one hundred and fifty seven years. 


The Life of David Hume 


by E. C. MOSSNER 
The definitive biography of the Scots philosopher and 


historian, containing much new material, by the author 
of The Forgotten Hume. * This biography,’ says The Times 


Literary Supplement, ‘is the product of long and happy 


research. The length and the happiness both contribute 


to its merits.” Two full-colour and 18 half-tone illustra- 
tions, bound in white buckram. 
pp wx+684 42s 


The Making of the 
Scottish Prayer Book 
of 1637 


by GORDON DONALDSON 


A new account of the making of the book which caused the 
Jenny Geddes riot and led to the National Covenant 
made possible by the discovery, in the library of the Earl 
of Haddington, of a draft of the Prayer Book, compiled in 
1634 nd since believed lost. The text of the Prayer Book 
is given in full, and there is a collation of the text with all 
known drafts, and with the English Book. 364pp + 3plate: 


Edinburgh University Press 25s 


A Source Book 
of Scottish History 


from the Earliest Times to 1707 


Edited by WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON, GORDON 
DONALDSON and ISABEL A. MILNE. This book 
presents the history of Scotland in the form of the original 
evidence itself, primarily documents and extracts selected 
from material hitherto hardly accessible outside the 
larger libraries. Volume 1 from the Earliest Times to 1424 10s 
Volume 2 from 1424 t0 1567 10s Volume 3 from 1567 to 
1707 21s 


WHEN THOMAS NELSON 


founded his firm in 1798, the first premises 





The Normans in Scotland 
by R. L. GRAEME RITCHIE 


The story of Scoto-Norman relations from their inception 
down to the year 1165, by which time their history had 
become indistinguishable from that of the Scottish 
people. Attention is given to the establishment of the 
historic Norman families, and to the Norman contri- 
bution to Scottish life and culture. 516pp with colour 
Edinburgh University Press 

50s 


frontispiece and maps 


The Domestic Life 
of Scotland in the 
Eighteenth Century 


by MARJORIE PLANT 


A fully documented account of the domestic life of all 
ranks of Scottish society in the eighteenth century. Among 
numerous other matters, it deals with family relations 
and the upbringing of children, housing, furniture, fuel, 
water-supply, and sanitation, gardens, food and drink, 
cooking, servants, clothes, pastimes, etiquette, weddings, 
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of The Picts 
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where they came from, where they settled, how they 
lived, what language they spoke, and what finally became 
of them. With 12 half-tone plates, 6 line maps, 16 line 
drawings and 2-colour end-paper maps. 176 + xvipp 
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Scottish Writing 
By MORAY McLAREN 


ITERATURE is the only form of art in which, since her 
[_ citi as a nation, Scotland has consistently tried to 
express herself. Her men have painted pictures and built 
houses and castles in the Scottish tradition. Out of her nameless 
and forgotten people has come deathless folk music. But it is 
only in the written word (with the splendid ghost of oral tradi- 
tion haunting and standing behind it) that this small northern, 
contentious and obstinately nationalist country has found, over 
the centuries, an art-form that she can truly call her own. How 
does her literature stand today, when more than ever she is 
consciously striving to maintain her individuality? 

It is in poetry that it stands most clearly, unmistakably and 
nationally (as opposed to provincially) in the eyes of those Scots 
who care for the literary tradition of their country. Over- 
shadowing all in this field is the amusing, delightful, madden- 
ing, controversial, sometimes childishly wrong-headed, some- 
times exquisitely childishly right-hearted, but indubitably 
inspired figure of C. M. Grieve—or, in his poetic pseudonym, 
Hugh MacDiarmid. It is now about thirty years since the 
Krakatoa-like eruption of MacDiarmid’s A Drunk Man Looks 
at the Thistle suffused the Scottish literary horizon with the 
traditional volcanic glow of a South Sea eruption. The glow 
and something more than the glow remains. The huge poem, 
with all its imperfections and all its greatnesses thick upon it, 
has become for us a part of our literary history: it started the 
Scottish renaissance. 

There are those who have said that Grieve-MacDiarmid is 
burned out, that since the days of his large experiments and 
exquisite lyrics (nearly all in the Scottish tongue) he has been 
a spent force. How wrong they are! It is he who has been the 
animating force behind the young men’s writing in Scotland— 
and since 1930 not only in verse—and in the most practical 
way. And he himself is still writing. I have not yet seen an 
advance copy of his other huge poem or conglobulation of 
verses, In Memoriam James Joyce, with which the publishing 
firm of MacLellans (always aloofly unconscious of time in its 
output) has been gestating for an even longer period than does 
the female elephant. One of my most reliable friends, however, 
has seen it. Sober and cautious in his words, he yet described 
it as ‘prodigious.’ ‘And,’ he added, ‘I believe that it will be 
recognised as prodigious when it comes out—even if only as 
prodigiously bad by those who will dislike it.’ It is, by the way, 
in English. I look forward to Jn Memoriam James Joyce with 
entirely unmixed feelings of delight, boredom, irritation and 
interest—unmixed because I shall probably be feeling all the 
emotions at the same time when reading it. 

The poet on whom the explosion of Grieve’s genius has had 
its most potent and oddest effect is Sydney Goodsir Smith. This 
New Zealand lad arrived with us shortly before the last war by 
way of England and Oxford at an undergraduate age. It is an 
age he has remained at in behaviour (sometimes with irritating 
and sometimes with amusing manifestations) and in his prose 
writings—if his effusions outside verse can be graced by such a 
term. As a poet, however, he has grown in stature and power. 
Even more remarkable, he has learned our language to such 
effect, or rather so ardently, that he can through it express his 
poignant and exceptional gifts in Scots so that even we Scots 
have ceased to cavil at him on points of detail. 

He has done more. Apart from Grieve he is, as readers of the 
English literary journals know, the only poet writing in Scots 
who has made an impact outside Scotland. All this came about 
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because at an early writing age this young incoming poet ‘took 
the flaine’ from Grieve in his poetic role of MacDiarmid. 

Edwin Muir’s poetry is, of course, known throughout the 
English-speaking world. At present he lives in Scotland; ang 
Scotland has very much gone to the making of him. But he has 
lived everywhere, and is as much European as he is Scottish, 
At the other end of the scale is the outstanding work of Sorley 
Maclean. He is, my Gaelic friends tell me, the greatest Gaelic 
poet living—the best for a century, but is, of course and of 
necessity, read only in Scotland. 

Space allows mention of only one other contemporary Scot. 
tish poet; and he, because of his latest production, a volume of 
poems called Riding Lights, cries aloud for it. He is Norman 
MacCaig and writes in English but with a strong flavour of his 
maternal Gaelic. Comprehensible yet subtle, he has th 
authentic singing gift and is melodious in meaning as well as 
in sound. When I opened his book the other day I felt as if] 
had been idly turning the knobs of a wireless set and had 
suddenly heard someone playing Chopin or Mozart after a 
concert of the usual cacophonous modern rot. I warmly com. 
mend English readers to look at MacCaig’s last book : they will 
find no difficulty in understanding it, and will, I hope, recognise 
the authentic note. 

Apart from poetry the form of writing which attracts the 
consciously Scottish writer most is that for the stage. The 
shining example of Bridie is still, three years after his death, 
inspiring us. And if no one has yet quite reached his standards 
it is not for want of trying. Robert Kemp is easily the moy 
fertile as well as versatile of our playwrights. How excellent ir 
his command of Scottish dialogue and situation! A large pari 
of his considerable energies, however, have to be devoted to 
running the affairs of the Gateway Theatre in Edinburgh. 

Alexander Reid, in the purely literary sense, is the mor 
dedicated man. He lives solely for writing for the stage. Though 
how he lives by it I cannot imagine. The theatre movement in 
Scotland is now a living vital thing. It supports many actors 
all the year round who in the old days would have had to carry 
their talents to London—no longer the lure it used once to be 
But it is a difficult job to make one’s living off writing for the 
Scottish stage. Still there are those who keep on trying. Apart 
from Reid, the most distinguished is the enigmatic, delightful 
and sometimes rather ‘difficult? Robert McLellan. If only he 
would give us another masterpiece like Jamie the Saxt. 

Prose writing! What is one to say? Since the death of Lewis 
Grassic Gibbon, whose remarkable trilogy A Scots Quhair 
still haunts the imagination, there has been, with the exception 
of Neil Gunn, no eminently Scottish rather than British novelist 
in this country. My old friend Eric Linklater, though he loves 
Scotland, lives in Scotland and often writes about Scotland, 
would, I am sure, be the first to deriy that he was a part of any 
Scottish movement in fiction. The world is his oyster which he 
opens from his seat in Scotland. 

Compton Mackenzie is rather a different matter. At the o¢ 
of seventy-two he has opened and swallowed the world’s oyser 
but is still digesting it with enormous pleasure. That he ha 
chosen to digest it in the capital of Scotland where he nov 
lives is a matter of large gratification not only to his friend 
here but to all who inhabit the Scottish literary scene. Thi 
generous, warm-hearted, much-travelled polyhistor has always 
kept his spiritual roots in Scotland. Now he has come to liv 
here in what he alone calls the evening of his days. He ha 
always supported the Scottish literary movement with his pet 
and in practical ways. But he would not, I think, claim to be: 
part of it. But how stimulating it is to have him with us onc 
again !, 
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Neil Gunn, remote, charming, universally liked, is most cer- 
tainly a consciously Scottish novelist with great gifts. But what 
is he writing now? When was his last? These questions are 
asked affectionately. 

The rest of us in prose-writing in this country keep on pro- 
ducing our biographies, our histories, our travel books, our 
scholarly studies, and our journalism. Those of us who are 
animated in our work by our sense of being a part of the 
Scottish literary movement find it stimulating to have a cause 
which supports our efforts. It is a lively, contentious, contro- 
versial little corner of European literature; but it’s certainly 
worth writing in. It is alive, and it kicks. 


In The Highlands 


By NEIL GUNN 


HEN the press recently made a drama of a Highland 
VV snowstorm some of the older inhabitants were em- 
barrassed, for they could remember worse storms 
that were weathered without any public recognition or help. 
Perhaps the Air Force released along with groceries and bales 
of hay a touch of humour in the two words ‘Operation Snow- 
drop,’ for it is the kind of humour northern minds appreciate, 
even with tragedy in the offing. Yet it is doubtful if any other 
operation or spectacle could have dramatised so well the 
change that has come over Highland life within living memory, 
from the old self-sufficiency, with stores of basic foods in chest 
and barrel and potato pit against winter’s siege, to the new 
dependence on the weekly trading van at the road-end and the 
weekly old-age pension. 

The Highlands are still in a state of transition from the old 
to the new, from an immemorial culture with its own tongue 
to the Dounreay project for releasing atomic energy. There are 
old folk in the West, who have rarely if ever seen a train, to 
whom aeroplanes are more common than puffins. To be rushed 
to hospital is to be rushed by air. But if change has been more 
notable, or even startling, here than elsewhere in our island yet 
the variety of the scene has made it markedly haphazard. In 
the North-West the population is ageing and declining, whole 
townships or groups of crofts are going moribund and unless 
something is done soon to revitalise them they will fade out. 
The same may be said for islands in the West. Yet the Orkney 
Islands are the most progressive agriculturally in the whole 
crofting area of the Highlands. Soil has a lot to do with this, 
of course, for Orkney has the potentially fertile Old Red Sand- 
stone where the West has unfertile peat. Yet the island of 
Lewis and Harris with its peat carries a large population, 
though in size the average croft is only a fraction of the average 
Orkney holding. To those who cultivate their tiny pockets 
amid the rocks of Harris. moribund townships on the western 
mainland would seem to offer a large adventure. Needless to 
say, there is always the economic difficulty, but often psycho- 
logical factors are more crucial in deciding whether a com- 
munity or district is to carry on, and these factors are not 
always understood by those who plan from outside. 

However, though the complications are many, the main out- 
line is clear enough. In the old days crofting and sea-fishing 
were the main occupations throughout the Highlands and 
islands and, with the stock reared on the hill pastures, pro- 
vided a way of life that was accepted as reasonably self- 
sufficient until it was brutally disrupted in the period of the 
Clearances when the clansmen were driven from their ancient 
lands to make room for sheep. More than the land lost heart 
then, but on such plots of barren ground as the dispossessed 
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got they worked hard and the sea was at hand with its ney 
harvests in the great upsurge of the herring industry. But more 
and more sea-fishing became a whole-time job with big boats 
and established fishing ports. Inshore fishing grounds, too, 
where the crofter-fisherman operated, began to be raided by 
trawlers, until at last even the small local boats that pursued 
the white fishing were left to rot; and if anything further was 
needed to discourage enterprise it was—and is—found in high 
freight charges for small quantities to remote markets. 

So the picture emerges today of a croft too small to support 
a family and with insufficient opportunity of outside labour to 
make up the deficiency. That, of course, is not the whole High- 
land picture, for in Caithness, in Easter Ross, and through the 
country that sweeps its low lands into Aberdeenshire, farming 
is carried on in a large and productive way. These farmers may 
be depended upon to look after themselves, to take what help 
they can get from agricultural college or research institutes in 
which Aberdeen is rich, and so to combine grit and science 
as to make ‘farmers’ complaints’ a solemn topic of perennial 
humour. If ever there is danger of humanity going under, they 
will be about the last to say farewell to the earth’s acres. And 
even then they should be comforted in their exit by that elixir 
from their barley which Highland pot-distilleries are producing 
with so unique an excellence in such increasing quantities. It 
is customary to refer to Scotch whisky as an outstanding dollar- 
earner. It has another use, which Chancellors of the Exchequer 
have forgotten and the poor crofter can hardly remember. The 
prohibitive whisky duty has removed what consolation might 
have been left him even in a snowstorm, though in desperation 
he can always strangle himself with a freight charge. 

Sea-fishing from the regular ports continues on its hazardous 
way, with new boats building and talk of a lack of skilled 
crews, for easier jobs can be got on shore. But a measure of 
stability has been brought into the industry by the reduction 
of surplus herring to meal and oil and by a continuous re- 
search into the effects produced by freezing, cold storage and 
thawing on the quality of the fish. 

So back we come to the crofter on his typical five acres 
throughout so large a part of the Highland mainland and 
practically all the Outer Isles. What can be done to keep him 
on the croft and to increase the fertility of his own inbye arable 
ground and of the outlying common grazings? A Crofting 
Commission was appointed by the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land in 1951 to answer that question. Its main recommenda- 
tions have been embodied in the Crofters (Scotland) Act. 

Doubtless a crofter, like the rest of us, could do a little more 
for himself if he tried hard enough, but the results would be 
slight measured against labour and time, and in any case a 
scheme, say, for regenerating the rough hill grazings would be 
quite beyond his physical capacity and his capital resources. 


Here, too, he would have to carry the township with him, and 


where many are old and others sceptical this is difficult to do, 


but even when agreement has been reached and all are pre- f 


pared to contribute to the scheme, he now has to find agree- 
ment among those outside bodies or authorities that dispose 
of destiny in a large way. One Hebridean crofter showed 
me correspondence with the county authority, the planning 
authority, the Department of Agriculture and the Forestry 
Commission. All were sympathetic, for his agreed scheme of 
improvements was both intelligent and practical, but these 
bodies had other disposing bodies beyond them, for cash was 
involved, not to mention legal interpretations of powers. For 
example, does the Forestry Commission’s remit permit them 
to grow timber on Hebridean islands primarily as shelter belts 











for stock when with the same expense they could grow more 
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timber elsewhere? Anyway, all that grew out of the crofter’s 
efforts was the correspondence, until he was unable to cope 
with it, and the scheme lapsed. 

It is just such a case as this (and there are many varieties of 
it) that the Crofting Commission decided could best be dealt 
with by a small creative body, with powers to carry it through 
from its initiation to its completion. Such a Crofters Commis- 
sion—as it is decided to call it—should be of immense help in 
reconditioning the crofting areas and restoring some of the old 
social life, which is a way of life and still has a powerful appeal. 

But some kind of ancillary employment would still be needed 
to provide a reasonable livelihood today. In Lewis the Harris 
tweed industry supplies this on a considerable scale. The 
crofters are given the yarn from the spinning mills in Storno- 
way and weave the tweed on their cottage looms in their own 
time and generally with the assistance of the family. In Orkney 
holdings are large and fertile enough for full-time employ- 
ment; in Lewis they are neither, but tweed-weaving can provide 
the extra cash. 

There are wide areas, however, where part-time employ- 
ment of any kind is difficult to find, and this is the major 
problem in the case of the small croft, which means the vast 
majority of crofts. The Crofting Commission found it had to 
give a lot of thought to this difficulty and made many sugges- 
tions, particularly with regard to an extension of forestry in the 
West, for timber-growing lends itself to part-time employment. 

Perhaps the Forestry Commission needs an extension of its 
powers to include consideration of other aspects of Highland 
life which are within the remit of the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board and which thai board has so liberally and con- 
structively interpreted. For certainly these are the two major 
regenerative forces at work in the Highlands today. In the glen 
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where I live they have brought about a revolution in a few 
years: increasing population, larger school attendance, new 
stone-built houses and new social amusements. Even those 
who, mostly as sightseers, Ceplored beforehand the havoc that 
dams ard pylons would piay with this wonderful Highland 
scenery that so liked to be visited, have had to admit that even 
the famed beauty of Gien Affric has been enhanced by the 
Hydro Board’s new water levels. Poles—dressed trees—march- 
ing across a barren moor or hill, bringing light and power toa 
remote community, are a heartening sight to those who 
know the Highlands and islands. If piped water could be 
carried along with an equal decision, even croft houses could 
provide those amenities which an ever-growing tourism de- 
mands, and so benefit both the house and the housewife’s 
purse. If, further, as the Forestry Commission and the Hydro 
Board extend their good works, light industries could be set 
up to deal with the by-products of forestry and with other 
native resources, the present lack of suitable employment over 
wide areas could be met in exactly the right way. Time will be 
needed, but, by all the signs, a real future for the Highlands is 
beginning to be discernidle in the thinning grey mist, and it 
would expand its shape wonderfully if the Government had a 
close look at what Norway and Iceland have done in protecting 
their inshore fisheries and even what the Government itself has 
just done in an agreement with the Faroes. 

Meanwhile the Women’s Rural Institutes, the Highlands and 
Islands Film Guild, the Community Drama Association and 
similar lively concerns are busy with those interests and enter- 
tainments which defeat dullness and so keep the feet of the 
young from wandering too readily. For the psychological 
problem may lie at a deep level, but it, too, is beginning to 
be understood. 
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IS THE TRAVEL-BOOK DEAD? 


Sir,—There is often something rather engag- 
ing about Mr. Amis’s utilitarian approach. I 
quite like the cheerful crash of brass tacks as 
he goes mulling around. His distaste for ‘the 
more elaborate and unfashionable graces of 
prose’ is breezily up to date; most of us dis- 
like the sub-Paterian writing of the bastard 
Mandarin, and would sympathise with his 
chastisement of ‘an empty and _ indecent 
poeticism.” Wholesome common sense, how- 
ever, can degenerate into a morbid mistrust 
of all that is not flat, as irrational as a Dutch- 
man’s disapproval of the Alps. Why should we 
submit to a drearily pedantic conformity? Mr. 
Laurie Lee’s A Rose for Winter is not one of 
those pretentious travel-books, whiffing 
stalely of the library, but a poet’s subjective 
chronicle. Moreover, it is by a poet who knows 
Spain and the Spanish of Andalusia, and who 
is a good linguist. Mr. Amis seems to be 
unfamiliar with Spain; or did he once perhaps 
make a brisk Anglican survey from a bus? 
Does he suffer from a dog in the manger’s 
envy of what he does not know? It seems the 
only explanation of his grumpiness. 

It is not always an illusion that ‘the really 
good time or good life is going on somewhere 
else.’ Sometimes it is, and no amount of pro- 
vincial complacency can destroy the fact. Like 
many Englishmen, Mr. Lee loves Spain, a 
country which struck lvricism out of George 
Orwell. His evocation of Seville is admirable, 
and so is his extraordinary account of 
Granada and his illness there. He does not 
endorse the regime, there is no palliation of 
the pains, the poverty, the frequent corruption. 
No doubt it is silly to sleep on straw in the 
inn yard if you can get hold of a bed; but 
supposing you can’t? 

Coleridge ‘putting Wordsworth right on 
peasants’ has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the Andalusians of whom Mr. Amis so smugly 
disapproves. Mr. Amis’s advocacy of what is 
‘fairly gay’ is no doubt splendidly neo- 
Elizabethan, but I find it as inspiring as those 
notices exhorting us to ‘Keep Britain Tidy’— 
a slogan which would not appeal to Spaniards. 
Spain is hard and unsentimental. Mr. Lee does 
not sentimentalise it. He respects the rock- 
like integrity individual Spaniards have 
retained. 

I am more concerned with Mr. Amis’s mis- 
representation of Mr. Lee’s book than with the 


unconvincing theme of his article. The thesis 
that the travel-book should be replaced by the 
novel only the vanity of a novelist could pro- 
pound, It is one which Mr. E. M. Foster 
would probably be the first to deprecate. His 
own, The Hill of Devi, while not precisely a 
‘travel-book,’ is surely even more successful 
than A Passage to India as a revelation of 
Indian character; of only one character, 
admittedly, but could the analysis go deeper? 
Could a novelist improve on Mr. Ackerley’s 
Hindoo Holiday? \ts precise strength is that 
it is not a novel. Norman Douglas, apropos 
ot D. H. Lawrence, had some shrewd things 
to say about ‘the novelist’s touch,’ which is 
apt to blur rather than to elucidate. Good 
travel-books are rare, admittedly, but they are 
a salutary corrective to the current spate of 
novels, most of which are not very good, 
either. Let us have more good books, by all 
means, but not restricted to one genre. 

Is it an impertinence to hope that the 
talented winner of the Somerset Maugham 
Award may gain some tolerance from his 
coming experience of furrin parts? Who 
knows, perhaps he will bring back a travel- 
book with him?—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN DAVENPORT 


4 Rossetti House, Flood Street, SW3 
t 


Sir,—Seldom can a practised master of the 
literary snakes-and-ladders game have given 
himself away so completely as Mr. Kingsley 
Amis did last week. After two columns of 
virulent sniping at the ‘highbrow travel-book’ 
(I bet he doesn’t talk about ‘highbrow novels’ 
unless they're written by the wrong people) 
he ends with an exhortation to such authors 
as Mr. Peter Mayne ‘to write the thing as a 
novel.’ O sancta simplicitas! Naturally, the fact 
that Mr. Amis is himself a novelist (or at 
least has published a novel) hasn’t influenced 
his judgement, any more than the fact that 
the kind of travel-book he slates is steadily 
increasing both its serious reputation and its 
sales. Though he describes The Narrow Smile 
(with ludicrous inadequacy) as ‘a _ straight- 
forward account of the Pathans,’ he admits, 
rather nervously, Mr. Mayne’s talent for 
character-drawing; and then, presto, out goes 
this invitation to the new and dangerously 
popular opposition group to come in under 
the old umbrella. Mr. Amis, in fact, is 
worried; his vested interests are being dis- 
turbed. 

His attack is a characteristic one. ‘Elaborate 
and unfashionable graces’—well, we know Mr. 
Amis is a great one for fashions, though what 
they have to do with literary values only Mr. 
Amis and the sociologists know. Anyway, he 
makes the fatal mistake of quoting a little 
bit of Mr. Lee: it stands out like an oasis in 
the desert of Mr. Amis’s own scratchy, reach- 
me-down, utility prose. This elevation of 
gracelessness into grace is a fashion most of 
us, I suspect, could do without. (So is the 
sniggering facetiousness, the priggish urban 
puritanism which colour its author's senti- 
ments.) It probably explains, too, the inappli- 
cability of his metaphors: if he really expects 
anyone to find greener grass in Spain cr 
Pakistan he’s in for a big disappointment. 

Lastly, I would like to remind him that 
‘western civilisation’ includes the Mediter- 
ranean, which largely produced it; and that 
the prevalent habit of travelling south is due 
to an urge to avoid, not so much ‘the 
exhausted sterilities’ of that civilisation as a 
whole, as the cold, tasteless urbanism of its 
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Nordic sector; a sector in which that prince of 
provincial bores, Mr. Amis’s own Lucky Jim, 
is clearly more than at home.—Yours 
taithiuily, 

PETER GREEN 
55 Oakley Gardens, Chelsea, London, SW3 


{[Mr. Amis is in Portugal, and the Spectator 
has not yet been able to obtain his comments 
on these letters.] 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
Sirn,—Mr. Randolph Churchill has had the 
effronterv to invent two arguments and to 
attribute them to me, in order that he may 
denounce them as ‘remarkably fallacious.’ To 
call the PROs’ influence pernicious, as I did, 
need not imply that the PROs are themselves 
to blame, any more than to call opium addic- 
tion pernicious implies a condemnation of the 
poppy; undoubtedly the newspapers must 
share the discredit. As for the other argument, 
that advertisers owe the newspapers a living, | 
do not know where Mr. Churchill found it: 
certainly not in my article.—Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN INGLIS 
London, WCI1 


WHAT HAPPENED AT VERSAILLES? 


Sir,—I am quite amazed to find this ancient 
and temporarily successful hoax taken 
seriously at this date. It was originally con- 
cocted by the two ladies as a ‘leg-pull’ to see 
just how much the credulous would believe, 
and the story grew with the telling as Professor 
Flew so clearly points out. The secret that it 
was a hoax was preserved till the last illness 
of the survivor of the two friends. Unfortu- 
nately I did not cut out the obituary notice, 
but I have the clearest recollection of her con- 
fession that the whole story was a hoax, and 
a search among the files of, e.g., the Dai 
Telegraph about the date of the death of t 
second lady, Miss Moberley, I believe wou 
reveal a half-column or thereabouts on | 
subject.—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER M. WIGFIILD 

Headmaster 

The County Grammar School, Godalming, 
Surrey 


EGYPT'S DISMISSED OFFICIALS 


Sir,—May I bring to your notice that no 
indemnity has yet been paid to the British 
teachers, university lecturers and officials 
illegally dismissed without notice in 
December, 1951, by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment as reprisals for action taken by the 
British Army at that time in the Canal Zone. 

While negotiations were going on between 
the British and Egyptian governments these 
dismissed officials were advised that it was too 
delicate a time to press claims to the Egyptian 
government, 

The treatv was negotiated and signed in 
October, 1954, and then it was promised that 
indemnity would be paid. 

To date the claims have not been presented, 
and no action has been taken to expedite the 
matter by the British Embassy in Cairo ot 
by the Foreign Office to my knowledge, 

Many of these people are in grave financial 
difficulties due to the sudden termination of 


their ‘permanent’ situation as government 
officials after many years’ service, some with 
children to educate 


With this situation existing, I am informed 
that the British Council is about to entertain 
1 number of Egyptian teachers in England at 
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an expenditure of £52,000 of Government 
money. 
Is this justified?—Yours faithfully, 
DOROTHY GINGER 
(one of the dismissed officials and for 16 years 
on the ‘permanent list’ of government officials) 
Hétel Ritz, 15 Place Vendéme, Paris 


OIL POLLUTION 


Sm,—Mr. John Betjeman is not strictly 
accurate when he states in ‘City and Suburban’ 
(June 10) that none of the nations who signed 
the convention to prohibit and control the 
discharge of oil into the sea, had so far passed 
it into law. He had obviously not been in- 


formed that the Oil in Navigable Waters Act, 
1955, received the Royal Assent on May 6 last. 

It must, however, be admitted that the Act 
comes into operation on such day as the 
Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation may 
appoint. 

Moreover, different days may be appointed 
for the purposes of different provisions of the 
Act. 

Hence it would appear that the Minister 
would make the most suitable target for Mr. 
Betjeman’s guns, rather than the much- 
harassed local council.—Yours faithfully, 

R. G. SIMMONS 


Poughill, 63 King James Avenue, Cuffley, 
Herts 


Contemporary Arts 


THEATRE 


Mosy Dick. By Orson Welles. (Duke of 

York's.) 

AT first sight this notion of presenting not a 
straightforward adaptation of Moby Dick, but 
a rehearsal for such an adaptation, seems only 
an ingenious device to overcome the obvious 
difficulties. A more sensible device, too, than 
tricking out the story with all the resources of 
stagecraft, and drowning it in spectacle. But 
on reflection, the rehearsal formula takes on 
a deeper significance. It enables Orson Welles 
to play not Ahab, but an actor-manager try- 
ing to play Ahab; to create an allegory of an 
actor-manager in search of his soul, success 
in the part having the same symbolic signifi- 
cance for him as the destruction of the white 
whale had for Ahab. 

Welles, if I interpret him rightly, is trying 
to translate into theatrical terms the advice 
which Hemingway gave writers: that they 
should always try for something which has 
never been done. The rehearsal formula is the 
means wherewith Welles not only attempts the 
unattainable, but also reveals to us how 
heavily the scales are weighted against him, 
and against the Theatre. For his cast he has 
to make do with a group of ham actors, Rosen- 
crantzes and Guildensterns and Osrics; and a 
girl who has to be found a part where no part 
exists. For his props, he has a few tables, 
boards, and ropes: for his prospects, a chilly 
apathetic public. Yet he goes ahead, in the 
hope that his littlke company, doubling and 
even quadrupling their parts, will take fire 
from the theme, and carry an exhilarated 
audience with them. For a time, they almost 
do. Given their masks, they begin to tell the 
truth; so good are they that we forget they 
are rehearsing; we believe in this Starbuck, 
this Ishmael, this Peleg; and we are prepared, 
when he looms up on the bridge behind them, 
to believe in this Ahab. 

No sooner does he appear, however, than 
the enterprise begins to founder. Melville's 
Ahab was like a man cut away from the stake, 
his limbs wasted though not consumed by the 
fire: Welles’s Ahab is like a corn-fed Middle- 
West senator, up for a filibuster. Hatred of 
nature’s inscrutable malice, of which the white 
whale was the symbol, was with Ahab an 
obsession; with Welles it is merely obstinacy. 
Melville's Ahab had a twisted greatness: 
Welles’s. delusions of grandeur. 


Before the end of the first act the flaw is 
apparent, and it spreads rapidly in the second 
when the part of Pip, inflated for an actress, 


is travestied. Its inflation also destroys the 
balance of the play by making the mad cabin- 
boy, rather than the sane mate, Ahab’s foil: 
and because Patrick McGoohan is not given 
sufficient chance to develop his admirable 
sketch of Starbuck, the conflict between nor- 
mality and megalomania, which should give 
the play its tension, is missed. 

The trouble with Welles is that he finds 
Hemingway's injunction as difficult as does 
Hemingway himself, and for the same reason: 
that it is not enough to recognise the need to 
strive for something beyond attainment, if 
you happen to suffer from the occupational 
disease of authors and actors, from the emo- 
tional self-indulgence which rots the critical 
faculty. It might have been better for Welles 
to admit this; tor his actor-manager to show 
us that he was not Prince Hamlet, nor was 
meant to be; for the rehearsal formula to 
continue, prodding the audience all the time 
into recollection that such works as Moby 
Dick are beyond the theatre’s grasp. This 
would have been less courageous, to be sure; 
but it would have been more effective. Still, 
even as things are, for the production and for 
much of the acting it is better to be bored and 
irritated by this Moby Dick than to be enter- 
tained by most of the rest of the facetious 
frolics that the London theatre provides today. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


CINEMA 


Tausper Srory. (Marble Arch 
Lapy IN Town. 


THe RIcHARD 
Pavilion.}——STRANGI 
(Odeon.) 

RICHARD TAUBER began his career as an opera 

singer, and having acquired a certain fame 

suddenly, and presumably profitably, turned 
his attention to operetta and the higher forms 
of musical comedy. His fine tenor, though 
commercialised with enough tricks in the 
upper register to scandalise the purists, re- 
mained an instrument of beauty to the end, 
and it is a brave man who seeks to reproduce 
it But Rudolf Schock is well equipped, his 
voice bearing a notable resemblance to 
Tauber’s (and his face a startling one), so that 
the transition from gramophone records made 
by the Maestro to his singing are barely notice- 
able, the former having just that extra edge, 
that subtle distinction which memory serves to 
heighten. The life stories of musicians do not 
usually make good films, the life getting 
squashed out of existence by the recital, but 
this attempt to immortalise Tauber’s youth is 
altogether successful. Its dialogue, its settings, 
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and the behaviour of its characters are fp. 
freshingly plausible and its inevitable moment, 
of bathos not too cloying. Directed by Emy 
Marischka it has an unpretentious charm, 3 
joie de vivre and friendliness which Tauber 
jovial and generous artist that he was, would 
have greatly appreciated, and it can be com. 
mended to all those millions of his public who 
delighted in his ‘Heart's Delight.’ 
* 

Strange Lady in Town presents Greer Gar. 
son as a pioneer woman doctor of 1889, prac. 
tising her newly learnt arts in Santa Fe jp 
defiance of orthodoxy and Dana Andrews, the 
resident doctor. At first Miss Garson seems 
dreadfully at odds with her surroundings, the 
Mrs. Miniver in her standing out like an acacig 
in the Gobi Desert, but by sheer good acting 
she persuades one that she is a dedicated 
Bostonian medico who can perform eye opera- 
tions and diagnose heart ailments as easily as 
she can pour tea from a Leeds teapot. Directed 
by Mervyn Leroy and written, rather well, by 
Frank Butler, this film, aflame with spirited 
rivalry, burns brightly along, the love-hate 
embers smouldering and sparking, the hero's 
eyes, the heroine's hair blazing away and the 
words between them going off like fire 
crackers. There is also a particularly good per- 
formance by a young girl, Lois Smith, who in 
a subsidiary theme of cattle-rusthing and thug- 
gery, almost steals the show. Not quite, 
though. Miss Garson in a stethoscope is pretty 
formidable. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


TELEVISION 
AND RADIO 


On Sunday night the vears of waiting were 
rewarded, The demolition by a collapsing ceil- 
ing of a panel in full panoply of tiaras and 
teeth represents one of the most magical 
moments of catharsis vet achieved by tele- 
vision. That the ceiling consisted of flour and 
unbruising bits and pieces specially rigged up 
for the occasion by the Crazy Gang with 
(clearly—and surprisingly) the wholehearted 
co-operation of the BBC, did nothing to rob 
the moment of its splendour. For, indeed, no 
one more accurately descries and more ruth- 
lessly destroys genteel archness of the panel- 
member variety than the Crazy Gang. A kind 
of fivefold released libido, they brought into 
their brief, vulgar appearance more life, more 
genuine laughter than you can squeeze out of 
a thousand Guess My Story’s, Down You Go's 
The Name's the Same’s or What's My Line's 
For not only did they gloriously present us 
with pictures of a Miss Elizabeth Allan with 
her tiara skew-wiff and a Miss Eunice Gayson 
too startled to bubble, but also, in a most 
satisfying way, they refused to answer any ol 
the questions (usually so earnestly cogitated 
so earnestly answered) except with blank and 
bleary-evyed negatives. Their revolt, on behall 
of millions of weary viewers, tired of their 
own obedience to obedience, was as stimulat- 
ing as it was complete. And their final gesture 
—a cheap but enchantingly cheerful verbal 
gag (‘What story? Prices are too high and 
must come down with a bang!’—collapse of 
false ceiling) was one of television’s moments 
of growth. 

For far too long we have suffered silently 
from a stubborn determination at Lime 
Grove to put tour people of varying interest 
in front of one camera, a merry chairman in 
front of another, a frightened viewer or two 
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beside him—and call the whole dreary thing 
entertainment. Mr. Flanagan deserves at least 
4 barony (and what a magnificent baron he 
would make) for his leadership of this brave 
tilt at what will remain I'm afraid—come the 
autumn—those all too numerous windmills. 

Mr. Christopher Mayhew deserves well of 
us too. His series on peaceful co-existence (the 
sixth and final programme is yet to be seen), 
while inclined to be prosy and prim, remains 
nevertheless a palpably honest and adult 
ittempt to examine the problems and possi- 
bilities inherent in that strange phrase. Mon- 
day night's attempt to take a view of the likely 
shape of the forthcoming Four-Power meet- 
ings was marred by the irritating use of a 
telephone gimmick. My respect for and inter- 
est in the views of Mr. Edward Crankshaw for 
example, are unlikely to be increased or 
decreased by his being filmed holding a tele- 
phone through which he pretends to be chat- 
confidential way to Mr. 
criticism of this 


ung m i lively, 
Mavhew Ml 


only other 


enerally excellent news-analysis programme: 
Vir, Mayhew ts too selt-effacing. His camera 
nner is crisp and clean, his summaries 


yccurate and short. He should come into the 
picture more and not bow out so modestly in 
favour ol less competent, often less expert 
experts, 

worst viewing was undoubtedly, 
that single part of Double Date which 
emanated from the Stork Club, Streatham, 
Mr. Robin Scutt, a pleasing new 
did a good job of covering up his 
before an extraordinary render- 
ing Of Funiculi funicula and an even more 
extraordinary group of mambo dancers. 
What else but the begin- 


Ihe week's 


wher 
mpere, 


wild surmise 


The week's best? 
ning of Wimbledon? 
JOHN METCALE 
ARI 
Ar the Marlborough Gallery is a fine double 
exhibition of paintings by Pissarro and Sisley, 
many of them from France and Switzerland 
Behind the unassuming grace of impression- 
ists: like second only to Monet 
Manet—there is the weight of centuries of 
European culture. Yet they have something in 
with their unknown and untutored 
contemporaries in the New World and it is 
the fresh, sharp pleasure of the innocent and 
‘Every picture,” wrote Sisley, 
hows a spot with which the artist himself has 
len in In this, particularly, the 
charm ot his own elegiac fragments 
Sutherland's new portrait, this time otf 
Arthur Jeffress (at whose gallery it is shown), 
nakes the most satisfactory picture since the 
Maugham. Constructed again about a 
lm central upright, it shows the subject sit- 
chair, legs tucked underneath, 
ims on the curling back; in the background a 
The flesh ts the 
the 
again 


these and 


common 


Hecthonate eye 


love.” lies 


once 
ting acro t 
inp of damask or wallpaper 
the background red, 

The dwindle 
io a Baconian fox, but at least they are there, 
implied in their entirety, and the painting ts 


colour of brass, 


clothes a blue-grey legs 


the better for that. Every artist knows that 
painting is really a series of tricks by which 
his vision may be translated into paint—he 


finds “a way of doing it.” Whether Sutherland’s 
Portraits are better paintings than his landscape 
iS a Moot point, but he has certainly found his 
‘way’ of doing them now and this seems to me 
his most confident to date 

Victor Pasmore’s constructions in poly- 
e wood, plastic and glass at the Redfern, 


chrom 


likewise show a marked increase in confidence. 
The tentative character of much of his earlier 
abstract work now becomes fully apparent. 
The new reliefs are crisp and clean and filled 
with light. Their composure is that of recon- 
ciled tensions, rather than of an absence of 
tension; their austerity is relieved by the 
gentleness of their colour, which contrives to 
charm but never sully the purity of their con- 
ception. With this exhibition (which closes 
tomorrow) Pasmore really makes a contribu- 
tion to European non-figurative art. 


M. H. MIDDLETON 


PARIS FESTIVAL 


Ir is clear that in its second year of life the 
Paris international Drama Festival has al- 
ready become something of an enfant terrible 
for its Director, M. A.-M. Julien. Compared 
with the festival last year, when twelve foreign 
companies visited the capital, and their per- 
formances received scanty atteniton from the 
press outside France (the Spectator was the 
only English weekly to review the festival), 
this year has brought actors from twenty 
different nations and a flock of 300 or so 
foreign journalists. 

The administration of the festival has inevi- 
tably suffered. Any who has visited a 
French theatre will remember the scenes of 
wild confusion, of waving arms and uproar, 
which take place nightly at that altar of 
Thespis, ‘le contrédle.’ Normally the critics are 
spared all but minor injuries by receiving 
numbered invitations, but such luxuries have 
not been seen this year since the first week of 
the festival. Struggling for tickets at premiéres, 
attending press conferences to which the pub- 
lic are admitted, being lured to theatres three- 
quarters of an hour before the curtain rises: 
these are some of the discomforts that face 
the critics at the Paris Festival this year. And 
yet [ cannot imagine that any of us would have 
missed it for worlds. 

The festival represents a unique theatrical 
feast. For nine weeks in May, June and July 
the capital sits back and enjoys the cream of 
the world’s best actors, producers and play- 
wrights. Last year, for example, with Berthold 
Brecht’s production of Mutter Courage and in 
the stage version of Franz Kafka’s Das 
Schloss, we saw examples of the tremendous 
strides which are still being made in the tech- 
nique of production in Germany, and, in the 
Polish and Yugoslavian companies, some ol 
the most polished and versatile actors in 
Europe. 

From the much larger festival this year it 1s 
more difficult to extract general impressions 
especially since we are still only half-way 
through the thirty-odd programmes. One fact. 
however, emerged quite clearly with the first 
editions of the newspapers on May 21: that 
the name of Theatre Workshop would long 
be remembered in France 

The company from the Theatre Royal, 
Stratford—representing England at the 
tival—opened their double programme with 
the anonymous Elizabethan play, Arden of 
Feversham. The effect upon both the public 
and the press was one of immense and un 
qualified success. The critiques, spread fre 
quently over two or three columns, were 
unanimous in acclaiming the company as a 
revelation. Even M. Jean-Jacques Gautier (the 
critic of Figaro who cultivates a flourishing 
reputation for severity) enveloped the whole 
cast with one broad flourish: ‘All the actors 


reader 


fes- 
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are excellent,” and went on to eulogise several 
members in particular. 

Paul Gordeaux, writing in France-Soir, said, 
with reference to criticisms published in Eng- 
land concerning the choice of Theatre Work- 
shop, that ‘the English theatre could not have 
been better represented.’ Arts et Spectacles, 
frequently given to uncontrolled outbursts of 
enthusiasm, stated with wild abandon that 
rheatre Workshop was the best acting troupe 
in England. 

Another country which was better repre- 
sented this year than last was Ireland. The 
festival opened with the Abbey Theatre from 
Dublin presenting Sean O’Casey’s The Plough 
and the Stars in a super-realistic production 
by Ria Mooney. 

Despite André Antoine—perhaps even be- 
cause of him—the Parisian stage is not given 
to the full development of realism. It seems 
as though, after taking it together with ex- 
pressionism to extremes, the modern theatre 
has settled on a compromise which, in many 
cases, combines the disadvantages of both 
with the advantages of neither. Even in the 
boulevard theatres, where tastes are not re- 
nowned for their progressive nature, the poor 
actors are still handed empty glasses when 
they ask for a drink, and are expected to make 
a substantial meal out of one biscuit and a 
dry tea-cup 

In the Abbey Theatre’s production, the ex- 
treme realism of the décors and all the pro- 
perties—a delicious-looking amber fluid in the 
whiskey glasses, a kettle boiling on the fire, 
a period perambulator from the museum and 
not the property room—combined with a bril- 
liant cast, drew one heart and soul into the 
atmosphere of revolutionary Dublin. 

The same ‘tranche de la vie’ technique, both 
of acting and of production, with the same 
creation of a feeling of association between 
audience and actors, was to be found in the 
Yugoslavian play, Yegor Boulitchov, by 
Maxim Gorki, presented by the Dramatic 
Theatre of Belgrade. 

The theatres of the Communist satellites of 
Eastern Europe seem to be the only ones in 
the world which cannot produce enough 
actors to fulfil the enormous demands of a 
rapidly expanding theatre-going public. In this 
respect, it is interesting to note that the plays 
which the Julius Slowaki and the Stary 
Theatres of Cracow, the Kameralny Theatre 
of Warsaw and the Dramatic Theatre of Bel- 
grade have brought to Paris during the two 
festivals can all be lumped together as signifi- 
cant of the unusual conditions prevailing in 
these countries. 

Considering them side by side reveals what 
appears to be a flight to extreme realism in 
face of what is, theatrically speaking, a buyers’ 
market. What lessons there are to be learnt, 


what conclusions may be drawn from this, 
| leave the reader to decide. 
JEAN-PIERRE LENOIR 
The Spectator 
JUNE 26, 1830 
DEATH OF THE KING 
His Masesty’s sufferings are at length at an 


end; he died this morning, at a quarter pasi 
three o'clock. The event, so long looked for, 
appears to have arrived at last with a degree 
of unexpected suddenness. No authentic 
particulars of the last scene of his Majesty’s 
life have yet been made public, nor is it prob- 


able that any thing of a really authentic charac- 


ter will be known for some ume. 
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BOOKS 


The Disguises of Walt 
Whitman 


By JOHN WAIN 
Aare who tries to get a clear picture of Whitman as 





a poet—or as a man, for that matter—has to fight 
through a maze of contradictions. When we first open 
his book we expect everything to be plain sailing. We know 
Whitman’s general reputation: he is the shirt-sleeved ‘rough,’ 
eager in his hearty way to extend a hand to anyone, voluble 
in talk, marvelling at the world, welcoming all comers to the 
huge empty spaces of nineteenth-century America. Not much 
of a deliberate artist, we have heard, but an interesting naif, 
sometimes achieving original and interesting effects in that 
rough, unplanned style of his. We know that he described 
himself as ‘hankering, gross, mystical, nude,” and declared, 
‘I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world.’ 
For the first few pages all is well. There are, goodness 
knows, enough protestations by Whitman that this is what 
his poetry is like, this is the kind of man he is, and we must 
take it or leave it. Just as all Irishmen accuse one another of 
being stage Irishmen, so Whitman continually confesses to 
being a stage American. In ‘Starting From Paumanok’ he even 
says, ‘I will report all heroism from an American point of 
view.” And, for a few pages, we see nothing to disturb the 
traditional estimate of Whitman by (for instance) that admir- 
able critic, John Semple Smart, who applied to Whitman the 
one adjective, ‘strenuous.’ It is undeniably true, but also, un- 
deniably, an adverse criticism. Shakespeare, among his other 
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OVER THE BRIDGE 
Richard Church 


Book Society non-fiction Choice 


‘Delightful autobiography . . . delicately re- / 
strained . . . endearing.’—sIR GERALD BARRY. (18s.) 


COLLECTED STORIES 
Rhys Davies 


‘Good enough to be savoured time and again.” 
—TIME AND TIDE.‘ Exuberant, fluent, witty and 
macabre.’ —THE OBSERVER. 
‘A first-class writer . . . every story in this book 
is a novel in itself.’—rHE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
‘Vitality, variety of plot, character and style.’ 
—THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


424 pages, 18s. 
HEINEMANN 
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qualities, is ‘strenuous’ too, but this would never occur to 
anyone as the single adjective. 

Brought up, as most of us are, in the tradition that dubs 
Whitman ‘strenuous’ and leaves it at that, we find this pre. 
conception confirmed—until we have been reading for about 
five minutes; because it is impossible to read Whitman for 
any longer without straying over the edge of this area of his 
work. It does exist, this sunburnt, non-civilised informality, 
but it is everywhere chequered with elements that contradict 
it. The most obvious of these to the European reader is, of 
course, that very conspicuous streak of Whitman’s work which 
is conventionally romantic, conventionally nineteenth-century, 
By the middle of the century that treacherous damp patch 
which all romanticism has at its centre had begun to spread 
outwards; poets like Tennyson and Baudelaire purveyed a 
heavy, surcharged, languorous quality. It was this quality that 
Whitman, more than any other American poet of his time, 
re-echoed; he has the morbidity, the death-wish, the intro- 
spection, of his period : 

Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 


Prais'd be the fathomless universe, 
For life and joy, for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love—but praise! praise! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 
Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 
Have none chanted for thee a song of fullest welcome? 
Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 
I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 
come unfalteringly. 
Approach strong deliveress, 
When it is so, that thou hast taken them I joyously sing 
the dead, 
Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 
Laved in the flood of thy bliss O death. 
If the contemporaries of Baudelaire and Tennyson found any- 
thing strange and unconventional in this, it could only have 
been that they allowed an unexpected design on the wrapper 
io hide the very familiar quality of the goods inside. 

But the period Whitman inhabited was not only the period 
of a lush, death-seeking romanticism; it had also its dandysme 
and its poetic ironists; if Tennyson is of his time, so too is 
Clough, the Clough of Amours de Voyage, whose wry, ironic, 
conversational lines foreshadow so much in the poetry of our 
own day. And here, too, Whitman participated. If someone 
quoted to you, without warning, the line, ‘I discover myself on 
the verge of a usual mistake,’ and asked you to name the 
source, would you put it as far back as 1855? On the face of 
it, one might be excused for dating it at least seventy years later. 
And yet the complete passage could only be by Whitman: 

Enough! Enough! Enough! 

Somehow I have been stunn’d. Stand back! 

Give me a little time beyond my cuff'd head, slumbers, 

dreams, gaping, 

I discover myself on the verge of a usual mistake. 
This is another facet of Whitman: the unexpectedly oblique, 
self-deflating, deprecatory. Strenuous? Yes, always that; but 
with how wide a range, with what a multiplicity of disguises! 

. * * 


As that last sentence reveals, it is hard to write about Whit- 
man without falling into a parody of his manner. It is im 
fectious, not as the style of, say, G. K. Chesterton is infectious, 
by being narrowly and monotonously the same; Whitman is 
infectious because he can make almost any kind of statement, 
employ almost any kind of strategy, and still remain entirely 
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individual. It is the same with the man as with the work; he 
adopted different masks at different times, and always, without 
strain, moulded his face to fit them. At one period he was the 
dapper young journalist, smartly dressed, twirling a cane. 
almost a boulevardier; at the period of the first edition of 
Leaves of Grass he was the homely but mystical carpenter, a 
man of the people (his father actually was a carpenter, and 
for a time Walt assisted him in the workshop—and the Scrip- 
tural parallel was by no means lost on him or his admirers); 
towards the end, he adopted the role of an Old Testament 
prophet. It is not really possible to lay hold on him; that is 
why the hackneyed quotation from his work, ‘Do I contradict 
myself?" etc., is in the end such a telling one. 

In this year we celebrate the centenary of Whitman's 
emergence as a poet. The best way of doing this, as we all 
know, is simply to take down Leaves of Grass and spend a 
few evenings chanting them aloud; but if anyone feels like 
going into the various riddles of Whitman’s life and work, 
there are two new American books which can offer significant 
help: Mr. Allen’s vast biography,* and the symposium of 
critical articles published by the Stanford University Press.t 
Mr. Allen’s book is too long and diffuse to be of much value 
from the literary point of view, but somewhere within its bulk 
lies enshrined every fact we can hope to know about Whitman. 
Mr. Hindus’s symposium offers a number of interestingly 
different approaches to the poet; if I say that the contributors 
include people as diverse as Kenneth Burke, J. Middleton 
Murry and William Carlos Williams, you will see what I mean. 

o * * 


Of course, American criticism of Whitman is, and must be, 
much more urgent, and more beset with problems, than ours. 
For the American man of letters, Whitman is an immediate 
presence, about whom decisions have to be made. The corn- 
fed tradition of modern American poetry, as represented by 
such figures as Edgar Lee Masters and Carl Sandburg, is all 
for continuing the anti-literary side of his work and exaggerat- 
ing it. The other side, the James-Eliot-Stevens line, have to 
resist the opposite temptation to ignore him altogether. As for 
us, we can be merely smug about it. Whitman was recognised 
as a great poet in England well within his lifetime, and to such 
effect that he was moved to say, ‘I have made no gains here 
to equal my victories across the sea.’ 

The massive Literary History of the United States (two 
volumes, New York, 1948) says roundly that this success in 
England was ‘because the sexual poems, which had confused 
the prudish judgement of mid-nineteenth-century America, 
were not included.’ I take exception to this. Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, Edward Dowden and Stevenson were just men who 
could tell a good poet when they saw one, that’s all. As I have 
tried to suggest, there was much in Whitman’s poetry that 
they were already accustomed to, and they welcomed him un- 
selfconsciously. They, at least, were not bitten by the conceited 
insularity that had prompted, a little earlier, the Quarterly 
Review to ask, *. . . why should the Americans write books, 
when a six weeks’ passage brings them in their own tongue, 
our sense, science and genius, in bales and hogsheads?’ 
Against this we must set the glimpse of Whitman, in old 
age, receiving a letter from a young man, at Cambridge 
assuring him, *. . . you have spoken the word which is on 
the lips of God today,’ and saying, simply, to Horace Traubel, 
‘How good that English crowd has always been to me.’ 





* THe SoviTary SINGER. A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF WALT WHITMAN. 
By Gay Wilson Allen. (Macmillan, New York, 42s.) 

+ Leaves or Grass One HUNDRED YEARS LATER. Edited by Milton 
Hindus. (Stanford University Press; London, Cumberlege; 40s.) 
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Studia Generalia 


Crvic UNIVERSITIES: ASPECTS OF A BRITISH TRADITION. By 
W. H. G. Armytage. (Ernest Benn, 30s.) 


Tuis admirable book suffers from an unfortunate title which mis- 
leads the reader, who is given a good deal more than the title 
implies. For by ‘civic universities,’ a useful invention that we owe, 
I think, to Sir Ernest Barker, we mean the universities founded in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, nearly all of them founded 
in large cities and nearly all of them regional in character. The old 
term ‘provincial universities’ is not only misleading (unless it in- 
cludes Oxford and Cambridge), but has an unpleasant de haut en 
bas flavour. But Dr. Armytage has done much more than discuss 
the history and problems of these new foundations: he has dealt 
with the whole history of higher education in England from 
monastic schools, from Merton and Peterhouse, through the Inns 
of Court, Gresham College, the Royal College of Physicians to 
London and Durham, Manchester and North Staffordshire. Only 
if the civic universities are deemed to be the final result of this 
strange, eventful history can the title be justified, and high as are 
my opinion of the present state and hopes for the future of the 
‘civic universities,” I am not quite as ready to write Oxbridge off 
as the title, taken in this sense, would imply. 

The second title suggests the real scope of this book, for it 
suggests the thesis, tactfully insinuated into the narrative, that the 
new universities are a natural and individual element in the whole 
tradition of higher education in England (the Scottish tradition is 
a little different). The simple antithesis Redbrick v. Oxbridge 
conceals the fact that, if we take higher education in any reason- 
able sense, there never has been a time in which Oxford and 
Cambridge monopolised it. The new universities have often old 
pedigrees going back to plans and experiments of the Common- 
wealth, as in the cases of Durham and Manchester, or to long con- 
tinuous histories like those of some of the great medical schools. 
Nevertheless, the position of Oxford and Cambridge has no 
parallel in any country known to me. Why only Oxford and 
Cambridge? Why did none of the Oxford secessions take per- 
manent root except Cambridge—for example at Stamford, where 
Professor and Mrs. Cole located a very plausible fictional univer- 
sity? Why did not Northampton make the grade? Why has it been 
finally outdistanced by Nottingham and Leicester? Why did 
Henry VIII, lavishly giving away Church property to found col- 
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leges, not found a university in exercise of his imperial power jp 
the province of York? St. Mary’s Abbey in the archiepiscopal City 
would have done admirably. But the fact is that it boiled dowy 
to Oxford and Cambridge. England had two universities in the 
Middle Ages. Scotland had three and England continued to haye 
two when Scotland had five (with the addition of Edinburgh and 
Marischal College, Aberdeen)! We all know, from Gibbon and 
Wordsworth, how Oxford and Cambridge decayed. Mr. Armytage 
shrewdly notes that George II was more interested in his new 
foundation of Gottingen than in either Oxford or Cambridge, 
Certainly the ‘Georgia Augusta,’ like Glasgow and Edinburgh, far 
outshone Oxford and Cambridge, but George II by his foundation 
of regius chairs in the two English universities did something, ]t 
was the universities that frustrated his intentions. 

The history of the new universities is an inspiring story. It 
illustrates, too, the role of men and, to some degree, of chance. 
If some of the new foundations got off to a flying start, it was in 
part due to exceptionally favourable local circumstances, as at 
Manchester, or the driving force of one man, Joe Chamberlain, in 
Birmingham. But accident, by bringing William Morris to Oxford, 
ensured that the only university endowed on an American scale 
should be that interesting institution beside Cowley. 

In a not very long but very closely packed book, Dr. Armytage 
naturally asks or implies more questions than he gives (or, perhaps, 
than anyone could give) answers. Why is Norwich, the most 
splendid of English cities, with an exceptionally enlightened grande 
bourgeoisie and an exceptionally literate gentry, as true a local 
capital as Aberdeen, without a university? To what do we owe 
it that London escaped from the trap of possessing a congeries of 
grandes écoles instead of a university whose constitution, for all its 
faults, is greatly superior to that of the most famous of universi- 
ties which we loosely and inaccurately call the Sorbonne? Dr. 
Armytage neglects little. He deals with the Royal Society and 
the ‘British Ass,’ as well as the Hunterian museums and the DSIR. 
He allows for corporate, as well as individual, personalities. So, 
when the first university commission was trying to investigate 
Oxford, it is natural that Corpus alone ‘co-operated whole. 
heartedly.” Even what Macaulay called ‘the less ancient and less 
splendid place’ did not welcome the intruders. But it is a pity that 
Dr. Armytage did not deal with the most remarkable of these 
investigating commissions, that appointed by Professor Anderson 
to investigate the University of Glasgow when Pitt refused to agree 
to the simple request of the Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
For Anderson not only condemned the existing institution, but 
proposed to transfer its property, partly to his own ‘Andersonian 
University’ and partly to a college of bagpiping in Lewis. Alas, 
only the Royal Technical College commemorates that dream! 

D. W. BROGAN 


George Washington 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Douglas Southall Freeman. Vols. V 
and VI. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 37s. 6d. each.) 


Dr. Freeman died before his vast biography of George Washing- 
ton could be completed with a seventh and final volume. Doubt- 
less his highly competent and devoted research team will finish 
the task. Meanwhile what has been done so far stands as 4 
monument to the unremitting industry of Dr. Freeman and to all 
that is best, and worst, in American historical writing. 

The scholarship is most impressive. Dr. Freeman's team has 
searched every known source in America, Canada, France and 
Great Britain. It is doubtful whether any fact of importance for 
Washington’s life has been missed and if anyone wishes to know 
where Washington was on July 3, 1791, or any other date, he wil 
find it, if it is known, in this vast work. History deals in the firs! 
instance with facts, and so many are known about Washington 
that only a well-organised, well-endowed research team could 
possibly sift them from the voluminous records in which they lie 
buried. Dr. Freeman’s relation of the facts of Washington's life 
is clear and well balanced. Where there is controversy or doubt he 
is most careful to display the evidence for both points of view. He 
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knows how to construct a good narrative—the account of the 
British defeat at Yorktown is excellent. The weakness of the book 
lies in the banality of the writing and the poverty of Dr. Freeman’s 
insight into human nature—weaknesses which he shares with an 
astonishing number of American writers of history. 

Not only is his Washington—a noble character who needs little 
gilding—too good to be true, but so are the majority of Washing- 
ton’s lieutenants. Nathaniel Greene, his Quartermaster General, 
was quite obviously feathering his own nest out of army contracts 
—a not infrequent habit of eighteenth-century quartermasters 
and one which the age did not find particularly reprehensible. Dr. 
Freeman states the evidence fairly but spirits it away with a string 
of pious platitudes. The treatment of the Major André case is 
similar. André was hanged as a spy. Towards André Washington 
was both ruthless and implacable, if within the strictest interpre- 
tation of the law, and in his insistence on hanging there is more 
than a hint of sheer vindictiveness. Dr. Freeman, however, will 
only allow Washington to be moved by the highest motives of 
duty and patriotism. On the other hand no sympathy is shown to 
Arnold. He is simply a traitor and a villain. It is obvious that 
the sententious and deceptive platitudes by which politicians and 
statesmen explain away the trickier aspects of their fight for power 
are still accepted by many American historians as an adequate 
explanation of political behaviour. Such an attitude creates an 
unbearable air of naiveté and banality and destroys the value of 
the vast industry and meticulous scholarship which go into the 
making of so many American history books. The fault arises 
partly from the system. Plentiful funds and numerous devoted, 
highly skilled assistants make each biography a project; the 
multitudinous facts unearthed call for hundreds of thousands of 
words (the six volumes of this life run to well over a million) which 
in itself blurs the outline and slows the narrative. These dull, 
monotonous, never-ending biographies replete with flaccid judge- 
ments are a curse of modern American historical studies. The 
‘project’ method and the research committee are best suited to 
the production of letters and papers; the publication of the 
archives of Jefferson, Boswell and Horace Walpole are notable 
contributions to scholarship. The same cannot be said of these 
monumental biographies. J. H. PLUMB 


African Missions 


THe Way To ILaLa: Davip LIVINGSTONE’S PILGRIMAGE. By Frank 
Debenham. (Longmans, 25s.) 
THe Wor_D OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER. A BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 
By Erica Anderson. (A. and C. Black, 25s.) 

WHEN the appalling statues and the type-image of the explorer 
in the public mind have been put aside, what is left of David 
Livingstone? Professor Debenham’s book, at any rate, makes it 
clear that geography was a good companion in the heart of dark- 
ness, and he can say himself, a hundred years after the discovery 
of Victoria Falls, that he has seen nothing in Africa that was not 
observed by Livingstone. This is a geographer’s tribute to a man 
for whom science was as much a part of his mission as Christianity; 
the contact that clothed the purpose. For it was Livingstone’s 
observation as map-maker, geologist, doctor, botanist, that filled 
days the fantastic rigour of which is barely suggested by his own 
dictum: ‘When suffering from fever, the best thing is to march.’ 

What was his mission? Is the truest image the Livingstone who, 
nourished by the Bible, a Nautical Almanack and Thomson's 
Logarithms, added 500 miles to the map of the Zambesi in one 
year? Or the colonist, whose purpose in spreading commerce was 
to destroy the slave trade? Or the missionary proper whose trust 
in God was the unshakable source of the loyalty he inspired among 
chieftains and his own native followers? Or the Livingstone whose 
magnificent last obsession, somehow so far adrift and so desperate, 
was the discovery of the sources of the Nile? Or the geographer 
simple? Without ignoring other Livingstones, Professor Deben- 
ham’s is a well-studied, strong case for this last. 

The World of Albert Schweitzer is nearer to us, and the bril- 
liantly photographed faces that look out from forest and hospital 
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ward suggest a more compellingly human mission, And Dr. 
Schweitzer’s own face, in the operating theatre, at desk and organ, 
does not make it seem surprising that the hands which heal should 
be those which play and write as well; or that the student of Bach 
and Goethe, the ethical philosopher, and the man who built a 
hospital in the jungle, should be a theologian. The photographs 
are accompanied by short quotations from Schweitzer’s work, and 
one at the beginning, ‘I wanted to be a doctor that I might be able 
to work without having to talk,’ makes reviewing difficult. What 
can one say? Mission of this sort is not a speaking thing, and it is 
no criticism of Miss Anderson to say that a photographer’s tech- 
nique makes it seem too approachable. The beauty of many of her 
African subjects, their patience, pain, fear, delight, pride, wonder, 
as well as the clinical conditions for which some of them are being 
treated iu a leper colony, are as real and as moving as the static 
camera can make them. CLIFFORD COLLINS 


New Novels 


THe Memoirs OF HapriaNn. By Marguerite Yourcenar. (Secker and 
Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 

THE Bic Warb. By Jacoba van Velde. (Neville Spearman, 10s. 6d.) 

THE Usurpers. By Czeslaw Milosz. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

THERE WAS AN ANCIENT House. By Benedict Kiely. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.) 

MMe. YOURCENAR’S reconstruction of an age and outlook in her 

Memoirs of Hadrian is ambitious enough to be judged by the 

severest standards. For it attempts that (in fiction) most difficult 

balance of all, the balance of interest between a man and his 

circumstances, between the soul and the statesman, in a case 

where the order of the world depended very largely on that single 

man’s capacity, judgement, and strength. If its attempt is only half 

successful, it still has qualities exciting enough to make those of 
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our everyday fictional ration seem rather pale: chief among them accc 
an extreme assurance, a pace and style at once so rapid and s9 tudii 
scholarly that you are bowied along at a fine spanking rate through plot 
the imperial opinions on politics, art, religion, love, sport and war — 
with hardly a pause. Mme. Yourcenar’s success is really one of o 

| a S organisation, of marshalling the facts and disposing neatly and ble 
vigorously of the enormously rich material she has at hand. The ae 
formidable person of Hadrian ages and hardens, the slow matur- Anc 
e ing and faster declension are admirably managed; but the per. orde 
lo advertise sonality, the tricks of thought, the movement and colour of his the 
mind remain throughout elusive. So too with his world, the Empire, Geo’ 
Detailed and absorbing though the Memoirs are, it is hard to tell es 
from them how it felt to be living in the Empire under Hadrian, we 
for atmosphere—that indefinable quality, so often abused and om, 
— WwW en your overrated in fiction—is, strangely in a woman's novel, missing, = 
Missing too is something I can only call a sense of scale. Though and 
Hadrian himself straddles the pages largely enough, it is difficult routi 
ee somehow to get an adequate idea of the sheer size and weight of blues 
advertisin els the imperial command; only obliquely, as when in Britain he birds 
g g imagines an Atlantic empire, a world whose centre is no longer enou 
Mediterranean, does something of the scope of both his rule and Here 
his mind appear. What is superbly built up is the intellectual frame- = 
work of the age, the innumerable yet unified outlooks of that — 
RE Al) heterogeneous Roman agglomeration in which a_philhellenic aoe 
4 Spaniard, trained like Eliza Doolittle to forget his native accent, side. 
could become Emperor without it raising an eyebrow. What is differ 
missing is the colour and the light within that framework, the line. 
wee , living Spain, the solid Rome, Greece not as a concept but as a of th 
ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN country to live and die in. book 
THE READER’S DIGEST You can look on old age as, roughly, a time of accumulation 
or a time of loss; a time when experience, wisdom, love and ; 
—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a memories have all piled up, or when bit by bit they are drained = 
million sale. This means several million readers—responsive away. The Memoirs of Hadrian took the first view; The Big Ward, Cun 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. a short and impressive but extremely depressing Dutch novel, takes AF 
the second. Here age is deterioration, a dreadful decomposition 1s. 
ed of body, mind, life and activity, in which memories mean only Cue 
. — — future age fearful, death is dreaded but — fate 
ee ~ DENT & SONS LTD | round the corner. e old women lie in their institution N subli 
J . M. DENT & SONS LTD without friendliness or affection towards one another, the, young on 
ae are preoccupied, casual, misunderstanding, the nurses brusque and centl 
Books by busy, the officials chill. Life means nothing; the spirit of man is a girl 
RICHARD CHURCH querulous squeak in the dark. a <4 
The book, which its publishers describe not too inaccurately as althos 
whose autobiography Over the Bridge ‘bloodcurdling’ and ‘unspeakably sinister, is a young woman's prope 
is just published (Heinemann attempt to enter the heart of the old. Brilliantly she has managed spirin 
sae the physical captivity of illness, the physical quirks of other people, move 
Poetry Fiction the physical horror of pain half-recognised, half-unadmitted, the also s 
The Collected Poems The Porch and dread of the ‘black tunnel,’ death, without religion. But it remains “ 
; The Stronghold a young woman s book, a piece of clever but lopsided reconstruc- 
Richard Church's Collected Poems Sen sak i a eee tion, cruel for all its pity, and for all its physical exactness lacking —_ 
wee tis Ae Rly le pains 720 pages. 6s both pathos and solidarity because such solid things as courage, aby 
the sey Twentieth The Porch awarded the Femina good humour, memories and love are almost entirely discounted. vente 
Century Psalter and the narrative Vie Heureuse Prize, 1938. The Usurpers raises other problems of the unfortunate: in this woma 
poem The Lamp ‘The Stronghold has the same case the exiled. How, with his past, can he talk to the rest of the of So 
“His poetry is above al! else peenane Caeny a8 Far CM world, how penetrate its huge indifference? For the exile, we have great 
be Ws — entcemnagpediapdi eager Teas dean’ ae eae hs to admit, is no longer romantic and admired. There are just too who, 
a all ane Mag Prec steg being recorded in every relevant many of him, suffering has grown cheap, and the political Havel 
—Sunday Times 16s ter seas —The Times Literary intricacies of his past, the reasons for slaughter, counter-slaughter, snie 
— and the rest, are simply too remote, too complex, and too un- Mii 
’ ‘or Young Readers comfortable for the rest of the world to follow. Perhaps sympathy artic 
20th C entury Psalter for ung Read is just weary; it has been stretched across so enormous an expanse Schre 
“No finer book of verse has beer A Squirrel of misfortune that by now it has grown thin. The Usurpers is 4 with 
produced by the war. This new Called Rufus | cautionary tale for exiles, being written with an almost terrible appea 
ethos a a : F mo ey of : One of the mom enchanting sincerity and zeal, yet failing to be more than a series of blurred Carpe 
sietaiis eameeare: “cabins, Cleenich animal stories on recent record. | and snapshot views of something too painfully remembered, too ladies 
8 —Observer. Illustrated by John } BF shrew 
Skeaping. 8). 6d. wretchedly endured, to be squarely faced. It has been the joint oank 
The Cave | prize-winner of the first Prix Littéraire Européen, the jury for heme 
The Lamp of saree FN which included those arch-champions of exile, Silone and was a 
“The Lamp is a work of art, a . ciently timed Madariaga, yet I cannot help wondering how far literary merit, haps « 
work instinct with poetry.”— Newly illustrated by Geoffrey how far the subject, took it along its prize-winner road. For it 1s up hi 
Observer ( Whittam. 8s. 6d | impossible not to sympathise with, yet equally impossible—I at Olive’ 
| least found—to enjoy, in any sense of the word, this confusing gallivs 
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account of Poland in the 1940s, with its multi- 
tudinous characters and events, its desiccated 
plot, its flashbacks, and the sense of moving 
in an enormous mist of political innuendo and 
allusion. 

None of the week’s novels, for an agree- 
able change, falls into a familiar category, and 
for most of us the world of There was an 
Ancient House—the novitiate of a religious 
order—is almost as far removed as that of 
the Warsaw Rising. To one of those Irish 
Georgian country houses, now either decrepit 
or institutionalised, come thirty youths to be 
trained for the priesthood, callow and home- 
sick, most of them, easily disgruntled, 
alarmed, or pietistical. For a year we see them 
tramping a rather humdrum road to sanctity, 
and their talk, their carefully recounted 
routine, their spiritual exercises, ‘novitiate 
blues,” endless holy jokes and chit-chat about 
birds and trees and saints seem first-hand 
enough to be both fascinating and unheroic. 
Heroism is indeed—with its attendant harsh- 
ness—played down all the way, and that (to 
the layman) infinitely mysterious world of life 
under a religious rule appears noi much more 
tense or exacting than life in the world out- 
side. Only the motive for every action is 
different. each movement is consistent and in 
line. Mr. Kiely is funny on the eccentricities 
of the saints; and mercifully never pawky—as 
books on pious subjects tend to be. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


OLIVE SCHREINER, HER FRIENDS AND TIMES. By 
D. L. Hobman. (Watts, 15s.) 

Centenary edition of THe StToRY OF AN 
AFRICAN FARM. By Olive Schreiner. (Benn, 
7s. 6d.) 

CENTENARIES bring out the worst in journal- 
ists, which is understandable enough when 
public taste draws so few distinctions between 
hero and villain, and Olive Schreiner has re- 
cently been treated rather like a superannuated 
girl guide leader, whereas, in fact, she was 
most fluiddy human. Miss D. L. Hobman 
admirably reveals the woman as she was, and 
although this excellent biography awards 
proper recognition to Olive Schreiner’s in- 
spiring contribution to the women’s suffrage 
movement, Miss Hobman, to her great credit. 
also shows that Africa's ‘greatest novelist’ was 
iS Neurctic as the best of us 

Miss Hobman’s Life is fascinating because 
with intelligent artistry she concentrates on 
personality, leaving the purpose to look after 
itself, which indeed it did. One has never 
really believed that Olive Schreiner was a great 
woman morally dedicated to the independence 
of South Africa and women. She was not a 
great woman, but she was a great personality 
who, on the strength of one very curious and 
unsatisfactory novel (inspiring to youth and to 
Havelock Ellis and his circle), created a 
personal legend of creative invincibility. 

Miss Hobman is a very clever biographer, 
particularly when she deals with Olive 
Schreiner’s rather sticky personal relationship 
with Havelock Ellis. Platonic bisexuality 
appears to have been the fashion in those Ellis- 
Carpenter circles; no wonder several poor 
ladies eventually lost their reason. Olive, a 
shrewder type, married her sheep-farmer, Cron- 
wright, a most sympathetic and long-suffering 
character. No doubt Olive, even at thirty-eight, 
was a quite overwhelming influence, and per- 
haps one should not pity poor ‘Cron,’ who gave 
up his extremely good business to wet-nurse 
Olive’s writing career. ‘Cron’ did not wish to 
gallivant in Switzerland and on the Riviera. 


but Olive had two great novels still to write, 
and ‘Cron’s’ farmstead was bad for Olive’s 
asthma—even though she spent summers in 
that neighbourhood before without any harm- 
ful effects. Miss Hobman reveals a picture 
plain. Even so, irritating as Olive Schreiner so 
obviously was, she attracts our interest as do 
all creatures who so effortlessly drag others 
along with them. 

But re-reading The Story of an African 
Farm is an embarrassing experience. In youth 
those ‘poetic’ passages were quite enthralling; 


now only the coarse illiterates like Tant’ 
Sannie and Bonaparte Blenkins are worth 
the reintroduction. Greatness is a strange 


quality which Olive Schreiner no doubt aspired 
to achieve; in fact, one might say that this 
aspiration was Olive Schreiner’s genuine pur- 
pose, and it is the falling-short which makes 
for the provocative biography—such as that 
of Miss Hobman’s. 

What a pity that the publishers of this really 
first-rate biographical investigation should 
have presented it in such a cheap format—the 
paper smells, the print is wickedly insecure, 
and the binding most objectionable. Messrs. 
Benn do hardly better with their centenary 
edition of The Story of an African Farm. What 
telepathy inspired two publishers to give Olive 
Schreiner such shoddy production treatment? 

KAY DICK 


Ezra Pounp’s Mauser Ley. By John J. Espey. 
(Faber, 15s.) 
THE CLASSIC 
CONFUCIUS. 
(Faber, 30s.) 
Tue first thing that is likely to strike any ana- 
lyst of the poetic style of Ezra Pound is that it 
is a mosaic. Fragments or (in the Cantos) slabs 
of sights, sounds and books are laid side by 
side and eventually fitted together into a whole, 
in which the surface of the poem takes on, per- 
haps, too much importance in most cases for 
the poetry to be really first class. John J. Espey 


DEFINED BY 
Ezra Pound. 


ANTHOLOGY 
Translated by 


has investigated this process in a poem where 


it genuinely comes off, Mauberley, and has pro- 
duced an interesting piece of literary detective 
work, whose results are not particularly unex- 
pected, What does come out very strongly is 
something that has always been felt about Mr 
Pound. but never. as far as I know, fully 
studied: the deep roots he had in the late nine 
teenth century. His admirations in French 
literature—Gautier and Flaubert—his interest 
in eroticism of a rather artificial kind, the re- 
currence of names like Ernest Dowson and 
Lionel Johnson—all these things serve to show 
how transitional was the part played by him tn 
the history of English poetry. He had a foot in 
the past and the future, whereas T. S. Eliot, for 
example, seems far more completely modern 
even in his earliest verse. Mr. Pound’s latest 
translations from the Confucian Classic An- 
thology underline the point. Archaisms like 
“tis,” “neath, ‘doth,’ etc., are found side by side 
with colloquial and direct language. These 
translations of almost prehistoric folk songs 
are well up to the generally high standard he 
sets himself, though I have no idea how they 
compare with the original. As independent 
poems they move gracefully and musically 
giving off the muted charm common to good 
English translations from the Chinese. Modern 
culture owes Mr. Pound a considerable debt 
for his enthusiastic extension of his own and 
others’ range of perception. This last volume is 
a welcome addition to the imaginary library 
that forms so large a portion of his work. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


‘| THOUGHT you might perhaps be interested in 
an extract from Sir Simonds d’Eurs’s History 
of Parliament,’ says Mrs, M. W. Acworth, of 
London, NW3. ‘“On Thursday 28th Novem- 
ber in the 9th year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth [1566] a bill was introduced for the 
preservation of corn by destruction of crows 
and other vermin.” The Bill was passed but 
the crows still have it and farmers complain 
as they did four centuries ago!’ This was news 
to me. I am a little vague as to whether the 
farmers themselves were to destroy the crows 
or whether Parliament proposed to do the 
job for them. If the first was the case it seems 
time the NFU checked up, and if the second 
was the intention some awkward questions 
could have been asked of election candidates 
not long ago. ‘What do you intend to do about 
the crows?’ would surely have brought a witty 
answer in Woodford Green. To think that 
crows have been not just unprotected, but 
illegal, tor nearly four hundred years! 


CARVED MESSAGES 

There lurks in all of us a thought for the 
briefness of earthly life and a desire to leave 
something of ourselves for posterity. A.B. 
carves on the tree the legend that he loves 
C.D. and decorates it with heart and arrow. 
lime and the growth of the tree—it is easier 
done on green bark—take care of the message. 
Rarely do the bulk of such messages last 
longer than love of such swains as A.B., which 
is fitting. All manner of people are carvers, 
however. Some of us carved our school desks 
or the stalls of the stable. I was fishing the 
other day and deft the lake to take shelter in 
a derelict house built long ago to give a roof 
to Irish labourers who worked on the water 
scheme, Cut in the stone of the wall I read, 
‘D.M. and O'B. Fed up and far from home, 
1903.’ | looked at the hills, unchanged, and 
thought that if D.M. and O'B. are alive now, 
they are no longer young, but I could see 
them in their prime, weary of their isolation in 
the hills and anxious for their return to more 
congenial places. A sad message, I thought, 
with a more poignant significance than the 
testimony to the love of Jack for Jill, so short 
and like the flight of a butterfly. 


WeeED CONTROI 

The great secret in keeping a garden free 
from weeds or any land clean is one that good 
gardeners and farmers know, The weeds must 
be taken before they get a chance to seed. This 
means that once things are out of hand there 
is nothing for it but constant labour, although 
one may use a selective weedkiller, which will 


destroy a variety of nuisances, 


SQUIRRELS AND SISKINS 

Where large areas have been planted with 
conifers, the bird and animal life that goes 
with these trees thrives. One of the hopeful 
things is that the red squirrel stands a better 
chance of living in firs, where the grey squirrel 
does not care to exist. Another thing about 
conifers is that they are beloved of small birds 
that are very attractive. Among those I take a 
great delight in seeing are long-tailed tits and 
siskins. Siskins are not uncommon in Scotland. 
In my part of the world they have hitherto 
been quite rare, but a friend who lives in the 
heart of a forestry area and spends a great 
deal of time out of doors tells me that he has 
reason to believe that the siskin is breeding in 
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the district to an increasing degree. One has 
to be something of a contortionist to observe 
siskins. They seem to perch and move at all 
angles as they search the branches and bark 
for insects, or sport in the high needled limbs 
of pines, but when they and the other small 
birds are about, the conifer woods are not dead 
woods, as Hudson claimed, at least, so far as 
I am concerned. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 3, ALBERTO MARI 
BLACK, White to play and 
mate in two moves; 
solution next week. 
Solution to last 
yy weck’s problem: 
” Q-B 2. Fine mu- 


i 
* tate, White aban- 
2 
2 


11 men, 


doning original 
* with three 
mates changed as 


remus. 2 «a « Gel 


1 | battery 


_] @ | PP; 2 KtxP (set 

~ WHITE, 10 men K-Q7).1.. Krk 

7 : 2orQ 3; 2 Kt-Q6 

(set KX Kt). 1... Kt (Kt 6) any; 2 QxP (set 


K-B 5). Other variations unchanged. 
* 

In this week’s game, White by quiet play 
builds up a position with considerable latent 
attacking power. Black solves his opening prob- 
lems reasonably well and develops a queen’s side 
attack to counterbalance White’s attack on the 
king. He fails to make the best of this, however, 
and then makes the further (and fatal) error of 
underrating the strength of White’s attack 
(moves 20, 24). The winner is one of the best 
young American players, and the quiet opening 
followed by a violent middle game is one of the 
typical styles of modern play. 


White, L. Evans. Black, J. T. Suerwin. 
Opening, King’s Indian Attack. 


1KeKB3 KteKB3 ISPxP Bx P 
2P-K Kt3 P-QO4 vWQxP Kt—Kr 3? (d) 
3} B-Kr2 P-K 3 20 QO-B 2 P-Kit 6(e) 
40-0 B-K 2 21PxP Kr-Kt § 

5 P-Q3 0-0 22 QO-B3 KuKt 5}-Q 5 
6QKt-Q2 P-B4 23Q0-B1 Bx P 
7P-K4 Kt-B 3 24 B-Ki 5! Kit-Kr § ) 
8 P-B 3 (a) R-Ki 1 25 R-K 3 B-Q 4 
9R-K1 R-K I 26 P-R 6 P-Ki 3 
10 P-K 5 E2 27 K R-R 3! Ki-B 5 
11 Kt-B1 P-Q K 2B xB RxB 
12 P-K R 4! (6) P-ORS 29 Q-B4 o-Q I 
13 B-B4 30 Kt-B 6 ch K-R Il 
i4 Ki(B DR 2-82 31 Kt x P! R-B 2(¢) 
iS P-R 5 32 Kt(R 7)-Ki 5 Q-K 2 
16 Kt-Ki 4 PCRS! (c) 33 R-R7 RxR 
17 P-B4 PxP 34R R R-Kt 2(h 

35 R-R Sch Resigns 
(a) Not 8 P-K 5, Ki~Kt 5; 9 R-K |, Q-R 2; 10 Q-K 2 


P-B 3! with good play for Black. White ‘herefore prepares 
move. If Black stops it by P~K 4, his centre and queen 
wing will be under pressure, so he rightly allows it and 
counters on queen's side. 

(5) Fine move, preparing to break up Black's king’s 
position, 


(co) Threat 17. . . P-R 6!; 


(d) Superficial move. 19 . . . B-Q 6! is much better 
followed by P-B S$ and Kt-Kt 3—Q 4 or Ki-B 4—kK 5 
according to circumstances 


isPxRP,Px BP! 


(e) Imaginative but unwise: open R file favours White. 
Beuer K R-Q 1, threat B-Q 6. 
(f) Fatal overconfidence, He must now defend; K1-Q 2 


is perhaps best. After text, game ts lost, White attack being 


too strong. 


(ge) 31...K x Ket; 32 Kt-Kt Sch, K-R 1; 33 Q-B 6ch 
K-Kt 1; 34 PR-7 ch. The rest is murder. 
(A), 34... . BeKt 2; 35 Kt x P ch, K-Kt 1; 36 Kt (B 3) 


Ki 5 winning easily. 


{Annotated games and general articles will 
appear in this column in alternate weeks.] 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 








Record Group Sales 


Tue 28th annual general meeting of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., was held on June 16 
in London. 

Dr. Alexander Fleck, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech said:— The consolidated 
sales of the Group, after deducting the value 
of the sales made by our new subsidiaries, have 
increased from £282 millions to £327 millions 
—an increase of £45 millions or 16 per cent 
over the figure for 1953, itself at that time the 
highest in our history. The Company’s home 
sules and direct exports each increased by 
upproximately the same percentage. 

| should like most specially to draw your 
attention to the table of price indices in which 
the changes in home trade prices of the Com- 
pany’s products are compared with other sig- 
nificant indices. I am sure you will agree that 
the comparison shows the Company’s prices in 


a very favourable light. Since 1938 the cost 
of our raw materials has risen by 272 per 
cent and the earnings of our workers have 
risen by 202 per cent. For the same period the 
Board of Trade wholesale price index 
increased by 225 per cent. In comparison with 
these increases (cach of which exceeds 200 


per cent) the prices at which ICI sells its pro- 
ducts in the home market have risen by only 
91 per cent. This, I think you will also agree, 
shows the remarkable success which has 
attended the Company’s policy of keeping its 
selling prices as low and as stable as possible. 
Low and stable prices encourage our customers 
to use more of our products, and as our pro- 
ducts are used by many British industries, we 
believe that our price policy aids and supports 
the economy of the country as a whole. 


I pigeons AND OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


At £674 millions the Company’s exports 
were a 1H. and showed an increase ol 
16 per cent over the previous year. This 


increase in the value of exports represents a 
sull greater rise in the volume of exports. 

1 regard this high export figure as a particu- 
larly significant feature of the year’s trading 
because it has been achieved in the face of 
keen competition from other major chemical 
producing countries and in spite of the strong 
demand for our products from the home 
market. Indeed, if indirect exports were in- 
cluded, it would be seen that more than 40 per 
cent of the Company's production now goes 
abroad. 

A number of our overseas companies are 
now substantial manufacturing entities, and 
when | tell you that the total turnover of the 
Company's overseas business (both local 
manufacture and imports from the United 
Kingdom) through subsidiary and associated 
companies is now approaching in value ICI's 
sales in the United Kingdom, I am sure you 
will appreciate how important our overseas 
interests are, 

It is worthy of note that the net ICI Ordinary 
dividend, requiring just under £8 millions, 
represents rather less than 37 per cent of the 
net income of the year, £21} millions. Further- 
more, this Ordinary dividend, requiring £14 
millions before deduction of income tax, repre- 
sents a return of 4.8 per cent gross on an em- 
ployed capital of £295 millions, which accord- 
ing to the Company's balance sheet is the 

employed capital belonging to the Ordinary 
stockholders. 

As regards current trading, I am pleased to 
tell you that in 1955 we have so far experienced 
a period of great activity. The general level of 
both home and export sales is well above that 
of the corresponding period of last vear. 

The report was adopted, 
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JAMES W. COOK & COMPANY 


Tue 58th annual general meeting of Jame 
W. Cook and Company, Limited was held o9 
June 17 in London. Mr. R. Massey (the chair. 
man) presided. 

The following is an extract from his circy. 
lated statement: 

Mr. R. Massey (the chairman) presided, and 
in the course of his speech, said: 

I think you will agree that 1954 has been, 
satisfactory year although the figures we have 
to announce are slightly lower than the 
previous year, due in part to labour trouble 
and the disastrous strike during October, 

The Port as a whole has been very busy for 
the past twelve month, and our clientele has 
supported us well, and we for our part strive 
to give good service. 

To maintain and improve this standard of 
service we must bring our fleet of barges and 
ships up to date, and the same applies to our 
warehouses and equipment at both Wharves 
[his programme of renewal and replacement 
must now be embarked upon. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 
Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 
This will amount to a very large sum but 

without doubt our object will be achieved and 

the expenditure encompassed, enabling us to 
secure solid achievements with long term 
benefits, which are our aim. 

I must say a word about the disastrous 
strike which has been going on for a whole 
month and during that time Millwall Whar 
has been at a — standstill. It is going 
to make a big difference to trading and of 
course it is holding up a large fleet of our 
Lighters. I must warn you that I am afraid the 
effect is going to be serious, 

The report was adopted. 
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BUKIT PANJONG, LIMITED 


A Satisfactory Result 


THe 35th annual general meeting of Bukit 
Panjong, Limited, was held on June 21 i 
London, Mr, D. F. Topham (the chairman) 
presiding. 


lhe following is an extract from his circu 
lated statement: 

The financial year ended 31st December, 
1954, resulted in a satisfactory profit and your 
Board is able to recommend a dividend of 1} 
per stock unit (6} per cent.), less Income Tax 
It is also thought wise to make a transfer of 
£5,000 from the year’s profits to General Re 
serve, to give a wider margin of safety in 
gard to the upkeep of immature replanted 
areas should the Rubber Market agai 
encounter a severe recession. 

As foreshadowed in my last statement, no 
fresh replanting was undertaken in 1954 but 
an area of 61 acres is to be replanted during 
1955 and it is proposed to replant a further 
100 acres in each of the vears 1956 and 195), 
and 123 acres in 1958. Arrangements to bring 
these areas progressively into slaughter tp 
ping are now in hand. 

Your Board could have wished for an even 
larger programme of replanting, but it is esse 
tial to maintain a crop sufficient to care for 
the cost of replanting and also to ensure for 
stockholders a reasonable return on ther 
investment, and to achieve this, one would & 
pect not to have more than one-quarter of the 
planted acreage out of tapping at any one time 
Should the crop in the next few years agall 
exceed 1,000.000 Ibs. per annum, it might late 
become possible further to step up the rate 
replanting. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


INDUSTRIAL relations are affecting the share 
market in no uncertain fashion. The in- 
vestor is becoming convinced that the Gov- 
ernment is not strong enough to stop our 
‘creeping inflation’ and, having recently 
seen the index of wage rates go ahead of the 
index of retail prices, is jumping out of 
fixed-interest stocks into equity shares as a 
permanently safer home. The attempt to 
restore industrial peace by giving the 
workers an interest in profits, either by 
profit-sharing schemes or a slice of the 
equity capital, is tantamount to Govern- 
ment endorsement of the equity share 
hoom. | am quite sure that labour as a 
whole cannot be bribed in that way. While 
the giant corporations, like Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries, Courtaulds, Rugby Portland Cement, 
etc., may appeal to their workers with elab- 
orate devices for equity share participation, 
the mass of small companies and private 
firms would find it impossible. But if profit- 
sharing is to be part of the government 
policy for improved industrial relations it 
implies that the official view of the trend 
of industrial profits is bullish. 
. t > 

Even so it would be difficult to account 
for the sensational rises which have just 
occurred in some of the ‘blue chips’ if 
American buying had not taken a hand. It 
will therefore be useful to see what is 
happening to industrial relations on the 
other side. The American worker, denied 
the security of a Welfare State on the 
British model, is demanding a guaranteed 
annual wage from private enterprise. Mr. 
Walter Reuther, of the United Automobile 
Workers, is leading the fight and has al- 
ready won, with the usual threat of a strike, 
a notable victory against Ford and General 
Motors. He has not yet secured the guaran- 
tee of an annual wage, but both Ford and 
General Motors have undertaken to pay 
65 per cent. of net weekly wages for the 
first four weeks of unemployment and 60 
per cent. for the next twenty-two. Ford has 
set up an unemployment fund of $55 mil- 
lion and General Motors one of $150 mil- 
lion. In the United States unemployment 
insurance is a State and not a Federal re- 
sponsibility and the average State benefit is 
$25 a week for twenty-six weeks, compared 
with an average of $84 a week for an em- 
ployed Ford worker. Mr. Reuther is tack- 
ling the Chrysler, Packard and Studebaker 
companies in August on the same lines and 
it is expected that the steel, aluminium and 
aircraft industries will be asked to give the 
same employment guarantees as Mr. 
Reuther has exacted from the automobile 
industry. The Ford plan, it is said, will 
mean a 10 per cent. rise in their labour bill. 
Whether or no that is an exaggeration, the 
news was greeted on Wall Street as a sign 
that consumer buying power is again to be 
inflated, and that profits will follow suit. 
As in London, the market index of indus- 
trial equity shares immediately broke into 
new high ground. 


* * + 


I am not suggesting that the American 
investor is as scared of inflation as the 
British. The American price level has been 


comparatively stable and the increase in 
industrial profits which has been reported 
this year, which will be a boom year for 
American industry, has been due to the rise 
in production and productivity. Since 1949 
the cost of living has risen in the United 
States by only 12 per cent. against 32 per 
cent. in Great Britain. The American in- 
vestor has, therefore, no reason to be 
alarmed by an increase in workers’ earn- 
ings, which usually leads to a further in- 
crease in production and productivity. The 
American worker has no reason to be upset 
by an increase in industrial profits, which 
he knows is caused by the normal extension 
or re-equipment of factory space. And if 
the worker wants to participate in equity 
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profits he can usually do so by buying units 
of his company’s common stock through 
the New York Stock Exchange ‘hire-pur- 
chase’ system. 

What has caused the American investor 
to take an interest in British industrial equi- 
ties is the simple fact that market values on 
the London Stock Exchange have lagged 
behind the rise on Wall Street. Taking 1948 
as 100, the American index of industrial 
equities stands at 238 while our index 
stands at 162. Compared with American 
‘blue chips’ many of our leading equity 
shares are valued on a much more generous 
basis of earnings yield. So the British in- 
vestor, scared of our creeping inflation, is 
suddenly waking up to the fact that our 
‘blue chip’ equity shares are not only desir- 
able but cheap—and finding that American 
speculators have jumped into the market 
ahead of him and put up the price. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


A FURTHER sign that the bull market had 
come back to stay was given by the turn- 
over on Monday when the dealings marked 
rose to over 18,000 against 13,000 at the 
end of last week. Some of the buying was 
no doubt speculation for ‘new time,’ which 
began on Wednesday, but American par- 
ticipation was probably responsible for the 
extraordinary rises in METAL BOX and 
BRITISH PETROLEUM. When I recommended 
Metal Box at 112s. last week I never ex- 
pected that it would soar to 125s. 6d. in a 
few days or that British Petroleum wouid 
jump 20s. in an account to over 120s.— 
which is equivalent to £30 for the old 
shares. These are abnormal rises which 
point to the fact that dealers have been 
caught short of stock. Normally the shares 
would fall back as old holders are tempted 
to sell and take their profits, but these are 
abnormal times and | would not dare to 
prophesy. It is not without its amusing side 
to see one of the Beaverbrook city editors 
calling the Stock Exchange a casino, while 
another is telling his readers that the real 
boom may be only just beginning. There is 
always a casino element to every free 
market in securities—speculation is what 
keeps a market free—but I suspect that in- 
vestors genuinely want to buy equities as 
an inflation hedge, and that the leading 
‘blue chips’ are in consequence becoming 
increasingly scarce in market supply. 
* 7 * 


The boom has been very selective. ‘Blue 
chips’ have been preferred to everything 
else and we must look to the second class 
now for yield. In the electrical section, for 
example, the ‘blue chip’ dividend yield is 
around 34 per cent. and for the more ven- 
turesome investor I would call attention to 
BRUSH GROUP Ss. shares at 9s, 14d. to yield 
54 per cent. on the current dividend of 10 
per cent. This company is now under able 
management and is staging a come-back. 
Another share below the ‘blue chip’ class 
is ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS, the company 
which makes the popular Aga cooking 
stove, baths and other domestic ironwork. 
it has just increased its net trading profits 
by nearly 30 per cent. The net amount 
available to the parent company is up by 
no less than 40 per cent. and the dividend 
is raised from the equivalent of 11} per 


cent, to 13} per cent., which is covered 2.7 
times by earnings of 37 per cent. At 57s. 6d. 
the shares yield 4} per cent. on dividends 
and 12.8 per cent. on earnings. 

* * om 


BRITISH PLASTER BOARD reports only a 
slight increase in trading profits for the 
year ended March, but thanks largely to 
the EPL saving the net profit has jumped 
40 per cent. Allowing for the 100 per cent. 
bonus last year, earnings have risen from 
the equivalent 19.2 per cent. to 25.7 per 
cent. and the dividend is raised from 114 
per cent. to 12} per cent. At 23s. the 10s. 
shares ‘return a dividend yield of 5.35 per 
cent. and an earnings yield of 114 per cent. 
These, again, are no more than adequate. 
I had expected that trading profits would 
show a much larger increase, seeing that 
the company acquired in 1953 a prosperous 
firm manufacturing paper boxes and pack- 
aging materials. 

7 * * 

Although speculative interest has long 
since departed from South African gold 
shares and the prices of some OFS leaders 
have fallen this year by a third, the insti- 
tutional investors who bought the leading 
finance house shares have not attempted to 
liquidate on any large scale. For example, 
ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORATION 10s. shares 
have recovered to 84 to yield only 4.05 per 
cent. on dividends of 7s. which were covered 
1.4 times on earnings. In this case the hidden 
reserves must be enormous and ultimately 
a share bonus must be distributed when all 
its OFS mines are brought into production. 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the chairman, was 
commendably frank in his annual review 
this week. The political situation, he said, 
was tense and the continuing series of crises 
must ‘inevitably diminish the confidence of 
the Western world in the political and 
economic security of the country.’ Fortu- 
nately for his group the financial and tech- 
nical problems of its new OFS mines have 
been solved and only the human problem 
of trying to get enough trained men and 
women remains. “The local population, 
said Sir Ernest, ‘is simply not big enough to 
face up to the job.’ The South African 
Government is making the solution of this 
problem very difficult and the nerves of the 
British investor are being sorely tried. 
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Electroneloquently Yours 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 277 


Report by Tom Bowling 
An electronic brain has written a love letter beginning, ‘Dearest Sweetheart : You are 
my avid fellow being. My affection curiously clings to your passionate wish,’ and 
ending, ‘Yours beautifully.’ A prize of £5 was offered for a ‘poison pen’ letter, a plea 
to the income tax authorities, a publisher's letter of rejection, a piece of advice to the 
lovelorn, or a diplomatic note, from a similar source. 


A SIGNIFICANTLY large proportion of com- 
petitors attempted the publisher's letter. 
Leslie Johnson, E. C. Jenkins and P. A. T. 
O'Donnell all handled this theme with 
suspicious ease, and Barbara Rickard de- 
serves quotation: 

‘Heretofore, however, we do not, as it 
were, publish works of the uplifting sad- 
ness and modest introspection that is the 
beautiful bent of your book. If you would 
be virtuous enough to send me any 
further examples of your nice craft, sav 
in a lighter fluid vein, I will be content to 
give it most lachrymose contemplation.’ 

None of the diplomatic robots was quite 
up to current Foreign Office standards, and, 
surprisingly enough, no one quite found 
the answer to the income tax authorities, 
though Martin Jordan came near with an 
entry which included the following: 

‘My mother breathes with me perma- 
nently. Her intimate income is small... . 
It is a delicate object of knowledge that 
she has dividends, but the imbursement is 
of moderation.’ . 

Among the small band of ‘poison pens’ 
Nancy Gunter was prominent (‘It is vulgar 
learning that you are a five asterisks and 
a six asterisks’), while Douglas Hawson 
(‘Take caution! Your good woman is 
carrying on a business with your daily 
purveyor of milk’) and Frances Colling- 
wood (‘Osculating Madame _ Blackand- 
White as soon as the rear of her better half 
is rotated is maybe not the line a square 
vendor of dairy produce should chase’) 
chose a common victim. Regretfully turn- 
ing to subject of much-desired lucre, | 
recommend a first prize of £2 for Annie 
Allen and £1 each for G. J. Blundell, R. 


Kennard Davis and Una Cheverton. Run- 
ners-up, Ongar and A. M. Sayers. 


PRIZES 
(ANNIE ALLEN) 
Advice to the Lovelorn 
Wise man avers: better lobster roams sea, 
not yet caught. Veritable. Buy Dior H-line, 
basin hat, show-toe shoes. Pink your visage. 
Achieve your hair sliced with allure. Purchase 
permanent lip-paint. Be plastic in your man- 
ner and when he does converge to you, preci- 
pitate capture with a pretty peal of pleasure 


(G. J. BLUNDELL) 
Publisher's Letter of Rejection 
Cherished Gentleman, 

We are disgusted at sending back your 
handwriting. Credit us, this retrograde step 
is not due to any fissure in your operation, 
but to the sight we must have of the public 
asking upon which our being hangs. In 
brevity, gentleman, your manufacti re does 
not hit us as being enough of the people to 
guarantee its being propounded by our estab- 
lishment; but if you could let us view another 
of your fabrications inscribed with, shall we 
speak, a bigger eye to the well-liked demand 
we should be felicitous to give it our favour- 
able pondering. 

In the happening of your having something 
of this category to donate, perhaps you will 
have the decency to touch us. 

Yours trustingly, 
THE MECHANIX PUBLISHING Co. 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 
Poison Pen 
Detestable Miss, 
You are notified that you incurred observa- 
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crediting yourself surreptitious. O what on- 
goings, what negatively fraternal embrace. 
ments! It is comprehended why you out- 
shoulder competitors for floral decoration of 
ecclesiastical edifice! Big bad wolf in black 
sheep’s clothing lurks in vestry! 

We recommend immediate evacuation of 
outraged vicinity, anticipating unseemly reve- 
lations and episcopal de-garbing of ¢o- 
delinquent. Procrastination is perilous, All- 
seeing optic hounds your footprints. 

Vigilantly yours, 
NEMESIS 


(UNA CHEVERTON) 
Publisher’s Letter of Rejection 
Pitiful Attempter, 

It relieves me to announce that your MS. 
My Life in India has been read. I return it 
with eiation, and am eager to provide postage 
to see its departure. It was not bad enough to 
allow us the relaxation of amusement. So 
many wearisome productions confront us in 
daily routine that we regard them as waste of 
our valuable precision parts. We pray you 
have never been to Africa, met any celebrities, 
never been Through the Trossachs on a Tri- 
cycle. In any case, do not record your 
experiences, and die soon. 

Yours contemptuously, 
E. BRAIN 
(Steel, Truth & Steel, Publishers) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 280 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


The conditions prevailing in the arith- 
metical problems of our schooldays, with 
their aircraft/train speeds, their men dig- 
ging trenches, and hens laying an egg-and- 
a-half in a day-and-a-half, contrast vividly 
with those of the present-day world. For 
the usual prize, competitors are invited to 
set an arithmetical problem (or problems) 
which takes full account of the facts of 
1955 life. (No extra weight will be given 
either to probability or to arithmetical 
accuracy.) Limit 150 words. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 280, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by July 5. Results in the 
Spectator of July 15. 





tion from yours anonymously last p.m. when 











SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 840 





3 4 | 5 [6 yr | P44 
| 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Does the university athlete get a 1 Displayed by smal! boys in the Battic 9 10 = 
specia! summons? (8) of the Bulge? (6) ee 
§ ‘All alone on Airly With his baby 2 _ here every flower is ——" (Gay Hi 
on my knee’ (Kingsley) (6). )- 
; “_ 3 It’s enough to turn the head ot a crusta- 12 3 | 
9 A hundred go to the hil! to get mixed cean (7). | 
gin (8). 4 Protracted counting of votes. to be 
10 Bits of the airfield (6) shown in full (4, 8). 
. ” 6 Did Coilins in the case of No Name? 14 
12 Kilts are, but not sporrans (7) (7) 
13 Clear it, definite or not (7) 7 Greetings doubly unwelcome to the a "6 
would-be slimmer (4-4). 
14 Evidently no officer takes part in this 8 Signs of a confidence trick in the ad 8 19 
~ 12 S 
form of piracy (12). poultry world (4-4) 
17 ‘The Red Flag’? (6. 6) 11 He's definitely on the map when at 20 21 
x J work (12) 
22 O parson, what a voice ! (7) 18 Does Susy get involved with the 22 23 
<9 (7 tamous traveller? (8) 
a3 Whet, up amage? (7 16 Ape Satan (anag.) (8). 
24 | agree, she declared long ago (6). 18 Philippe, one of a French trio ol 
s 7 i4 25 
, . » . quality (/) é | 
25 an re skilful in the matter of retort 49 The eoddess sounds a pretentious girl } 
P (7 
26 The bird to figure in a still-life? (6) 20 ‘A palace and a —— on each hand 
(Byron) (6). 6 7 


27 ‘Know al! men by these’ (8) 21 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 
They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solution 
opened after noon on July Sth and addressed: Crossword No. 840 °° Gower St.. London. WCI, 


and a book token for one guinea. 


"s Twenriet!’ Century Dictionary 


Cbamber 


invective from the trumpeter 


New Version, is ve 








lod toe Crosswords. Lanes 


Or ret 


Solution on July 8th 


The winners of Crossword No. 838 are: Mr. J. R. Cross, 6 Kings Gardens 
Peterborouvh, Northants, and Miss M. B. Morey, 43 Orwell Road, Bolts, 


Solution to No. 838 on page ii 
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SAVE TO CONSTRUCT 


2 


is the exceilent yield from the £10 Shares issued 
by St. Pancras Building Society. Withdrawals can 
be effected easily, at any time, in full. The Shares 





FREE OF 
INCOME TAX 


cannot depreciate in value. 


Write for the Society’s 
“Guide for Investors” 


MANAGING DIRECTOR: E. W. BALES. C.C. 


ST.PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


for Social Saving 
20 BRIDE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 























Free 25 @ bird in 
AERTE® 











Birds don’t care about 
heat or cold; they’re 
insulated by air trapped 
in their feathers. In cellular 
Aertex you can be 
air-insulated in just the 
same way—free as a 
bird from weather bothes 







inthe MC range 
of small checks. 
A hot favourite 
because it’s so cool: 
Priced from 19/9 


You're air-conditioned 
in AERTEX all year round 





‘ 
AERTEX)? 
une 
Genuine Aertes 
bears this label 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO ADVERTISING MANAGER 
($3) AERTEX, I LONG LANE, LONDON, 8.5.1. TELEPHONE: HOP 2855 











AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY 
GIFT 

We will post the Speciator 

to any of your friends residing 

in any part of the world at 

the following rates: 


3 R's 


REST 52 weeks, 35%.; 26 weeks, 
RELAXATION and 178.60. 
In addition a _ Birthday 


RECREATION 
under ideal conditions 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 
The Bookiet of Smediey’s will be gladi 


Greeting card will be for- 

warded stating the Spectator 

comes as a gift from you. 
Send instructions to: 
The Spectator Ltd., 








sent on application to—THE MANAGE 99 Gower Street, W.C.1. 

















Classified advertisements must be} 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages} 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box} 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified| 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’| 
99 Gower Street, London, WC.1.| 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or| 
She, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 

BBC requires Assistant in Music Pro- 
grammes Department (Sound), Duties in- 
clude building all types of music programmes 
(except Light Music), administrative work 
connected therewith and critical appreciation 
of new music and standards of perform- 
ance. Applicants must be professional 
musicians with wide knowledge of general 
repertoire and current musical affairs. Salary 
£975 (possibly higher if qualifications ex- 
ceptional) rising by $ annual increments to 
£1,280 maximum. Requests for application) 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and) 
quoting reference ‘985 Spt.’) should reach| 
Appointments Officer, BBC Broadcasting | 
House, London, W.1, within 5 days. 
BBC requires Assistant (Welfare) (men only) 
at Engineering Training School, Evesham 
Preferably age 30-40. Duties: Supervision 
of hostel housing up to 200 students, organis-| 
ation of their spare-time activities and their! 
welfare generally. Organising ability, good 
personality, and comparable experience in 
large organisation of Armed Services essen- 
tial, Wide range of personal interests and 
considerable playing experience of number 
of sports and games important. The assist- 
ant must live in flat on Estate (small rent} 
payable), suitable for married céuple with) 
one child. Salary £725 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional), rising by 5 annual 
increments to £960 p.a. maximum. Requests| 
for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference °*978/Spt.")| 











should reach Appointments Officer, BBC,| MI 


Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 
5 days. 
CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY. 


SENIOR CIVIL ENGINEER, CHIEF 
ENGINEER'S DEPARTMENT. HEAD- 
QUARTERS. Applications are invited for 


the appointment of a SENIOR CIVII 
ENGINEER in the Chief Engineer's Depart- 
ment at Headquarters in London. The salary 
for the appointment, which is superannu- 
able, will be within the range £2.400-£2,900 
per annum. Candidates should be corporate 
members of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
and have wide experience in the design and 
construction of large civil engineering works, 
preferably associated with thermal gencr- 
ating stations and hydro-electric projects 
Duties will include the critical examination 
of civil engineering problems involved in the 
construction of new and extension of ex- 
isting generating stations. Applications, stat- 
ing age. qualifications, experience, present 
position and salary to be forwarded to D. 
Moffat, Director of Establishments, Winsley 
Street, W.1, to be received not later than 
8th July, 1955. Quote AE/610 } 
CLERGYMAN’S WIDOW or daughter! 
sought as housekeeper to elderly gentleman 
on outskirts of small town in Hants. Must/| 
be animal lover.—Box 947 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. NEW) 
COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AT UPPER TULSE HILL, S.W.2 
Headmaster required for this new compre- 
hensive school for about 2,000 boys to be 
opened in September, 1956. Appointment 
will probably take effect from January, 
1956, for purpose of preliminary planning 
The school will probably be in Burnham 
Group XIX (head's allowance £800). The 
school will provide for a wide variety of 
studies, both academic and practical, in- 
cluding some leading to the General Cer-| 
tificate of Education at both ordinary and 
advanced levels. There is ample provision 
for studies in building, engineering and 
commerce. There will be a deputy head-! 
master with a substantial special allowance! 
and provision for other posts of special 
responsibility. The headmaster will have 
the assistance of a full-time senior admini- 
Strative officer with secretarial staff..A 
person of high academic qualifications, or-| 
ganising ability, wide expericnce and 
strong interest in the whole field of second- 
ary education is looked for. Apply on 
Form EO/TS10/U.T.H. obtainable from 
the Education Officer (BO/TS10), The 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1 
(Form TS 


| (E.16/3/36), 


ml 


FULL-TIME CLUB LEADER required for 
Pedro Street Mixed Youth Club, Clapton, 
E.5. Experience ang training essential. Salary 
according to qualifications. Accommodation 
available, suitable for married man with 
family. Part-time appointment also com 
sidered in which case there would be a 
vacancy for a man or woman.—Applications 


to Miss Bicknell, 30 Devonshire Street, 
London, W.1. 
H.M. PRISON SERVICE, — 2. 


Applications are invited from Church of 
England Clergy who feel attracted to the 
special work of Chaplains in H.M. Prisons 
and Borstal Institutions, Candidates should 
be preferably under the age of 45. The 
appointment, which is unestablished (i.e., 
non-pensionable), is full time and for @ 
period of up to seven years in the first in- 
stance. Salery £830 per annum with free 
unfurnished accc dation, if ilable, or 
an allowance in aid of rent. Application 
forms from the Establishment Officer 
Prison Commission, Horse- 
ferry House, Dean Ryle Street, London, 
S.W.1, to be returned by 19th July, 1955. 


J. LYONS & CO, LTD., have vacancies in 
London for male and female graduate 
trainees in the following fields : Office Man- 

t, Cost A Organisation and 
Methods, Electronic Computers (Engineer- 
ing, Programming, Operation). Labour Plan- 
ning. Anyone interested is invited to write 
for an appointment to the Control Office, 
Cadby Hall, London, W.14. 


LUTON & DUNSTABLE HOSPITAL, 
LUTON, BEDS. (306 beds). There are 
STUDENT NURSE vacancies at the above 
hospital for well educated girls of 18 years 
of age or over. This is a modern hospital, 
beautifully equipped, surrounded by lawns 
near Dunstable Downs and only 30 miles 
from London, Delightful Nurses’ Home, 
television, recreation facilities, etc., pro- 
vided. Salary scale £240-£250-£265 per 
annum, less £113 for board, laundry, etc. 
Schools, in January, March, June, October. 
Shortened training course for nurses with 
other qualifications. Matron will be pleased 
to send further particulars and an illustrated 
brochure to prospective candidates and to 
show candidates and parents round the 
hospital. 


NISTRY OF WORKS: ASSISTANT 
INSPECTOR OF ANCIENT MONU- 
MENTS, The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for at least four pension- 
able posts in London or Edinburgh. Age at 
least 23 on Ist July, 1955. Candidates must 
have a University Honours degree and an 
enthusiasm for archeology, preferably with 
some practical experience. Interest in and 
knowledge of medieval or later buildings 
(particularly those of the Georgian period) 
and their contents, an advantage. The posts 
require officers physically fit for active duties. 
London salary, including extra duty allow- 
ance (where payable), £531-£955, Somewhat 
lower for women and for posts outside Lon- 
don. Starting pay may be increased for 
approved post-graduate experience and for 
compulsory Forces service, Promotion pro- 
spects, Further particulars and application 
forms from Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, 6 Burlington Gardens. London, 
W.1, quoting No, 4474/55.—Application 
forms to be returned by 18th August, 1955. 


SOCIAL WORK ORGANISATION, Ber- 
mondsey. requires experienced woman sec- 
fetary (part-time, non-resident) in Septem- 
ber. Knowledge of committee work and 
administrative ability desirable. Enquiries 
and further information from Time & 
Talents Association. c/o, 14 Newlands 
Avenue, Radlett, Herts. 


SOLIHULL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
MALVERN HALL, SOLIHULL, WAR- 
WICKSHIRE. Applications are invited for 
September for the following posts: 1. Assist- 
ant Mistress to teach French throughout the 
school, Honours graduate preferred, but a 
candidate with a good Pass Degree would 
be considered. Some Sixth form work, 2. 
Domestic Subjects Mistress to teach Needle- 
work and Cookery to G.C.E. Ordinary 
level, Help given with Needlework in Lower 
School. 3, General Arts Subjects Mistress 
in the Lower and Middle School, including, 
if possible, Scripture. Applications immedi- 
ately to the Headmistress (no forms re- 
quired). 








Continued Overleaf 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 838 

ACROSS.—1 Devilled, 5 Attend. 9 Con 
amore. 10 Athene. 12 Tooled. 13 Panniers 
15 Cheeseparing. 18 Auld lang syne. 23 
Brassard. 24 Amerce. 26 Sauria. 27 Flinched. 
28 Sperse. 29 Tallyman. 


DOWN .—1! Ducats. 2 Vendor. 3 Lambeth. 





10B for those candidates who!|4 Ears. 6 Titania. 7 Exegesis. 8 Dressage. 


have recently applied for similar posts and 11 Vanessa. 14 Deanery, 16 Cambyses. 17 


have nothing to add), Closing date for the) Pleasure. es 
receipt of applications June 29, 1955, (929.) Graham. 22 Hendon. 25 


19 20 


Plea, 


Lassi 


Nominal. 21 
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fm the HOME CIVIL,IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy; MARLBOROUGH GATE 
Please help TARIAL COLLEGE, 62 Bayswater Road,| Chichester, 


STATIST'CIANS 

SERVICE. The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for posts of Assistant 
Statistician in Government Departments 


Selection will be by interview in London|Seaman when ashore. Rear Admiral (S) Sir high 
early in August, Age at least 20} and under! David 


24 on Ist August, 1955, with extension for 


service in H.M. Forces and approved post-|CLUB, Dock Street 


graduate statistieal experience. Candidates 
may be mathematical or economic statistic- 
jans; they must have a First or Second 
Class Honours Degree (il(i) where the 
Second Class is divided) with statistics as the 
principal subject of a substantial part of the 
final examination, or a post-graduate Uni- 
versity Diploma or higher Degree in Statis- 
tics. Those so qualifying this summer will be! 
eligible. Starting pay in London, including) 
Extra Duty Allowance (where payable), be- 
tween £531 and £696 (£615 women), accord-| 
ing to periods of National Service and post-| 
graduate experience, rising to £955 (men) and | 
£858 (women). Promotion prospects w/| 
£1,570 Gmen) and £1,420 (women) with pos-| 
bility of later increases to £2,200 (men) and 
£2,071 (women), Women’s scales being im-! 
proved under equal pay scheme. Particulars 
and application forms from the pay 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gar-| 
dens, London, W.1, quoting No. 96/55 

Completed application forms must reach him 
by 15th July, 1955. } 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES | 


CAVENDISH GALLERY, Hotel Cavendish, | 
77 Lancaster Gate, W.2. Good paintings! 
Rejected by the Academy. Mon.-Fri. 11-8 

From May 9th. 

GIACOMETTI,. An Exhibition of Sculpture, 
Painting & Drawings, ARTS COUNCIL 
GALLERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1.! 
Open till 9 July. Mons. Weds, Fris. Sats. 
10-6, Tues. & Thurs. 108. Admission free. 


HISPANIC COUNCIL, 2 Belgrave Sa.,| 
S.W.1, Spanish Gipsy Drawings by Jo Jones. 
DAILY 11-5.30. Sats., 11-1. Until Sth July. | 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Angelica Kauffmann. | 
Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sundays! 
2.30-7, 230 "bus from Archway or Golders! 
Green Stations. (625). | 








LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. A GROUP OF XXth CENTPRY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS. Daily 10-5.30. 


LEICESTER GA Leicester Sq., 
Pastels and Studies by CAMILLE 
PISSARRO. Paintings by LAWKENCF 


GOWING and ROBERT MEDLEY,| 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. j 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-19 Old Bond St.,! 


W.1, PISSARRO-—SISLEY Charity Exhibi- 
tion with many pictures shown for the first 
time in . Admission 2s, 64. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY, First London 
Exbibition by Kaillos. Daily 10-5.30. Sats 
10-1, at 142 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Until July 14th. 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANC®, 19 
Cork Street, W.1. HENRY MOORE draw- 
ings : GARBELL paintings 

SCULPTURE by Josephine de Vasconcellos 
Paintings ty Delmar Banner. R.W.S, Gal- 
leries, 26 Conduit St., W.1, Daily 10-5 
Thursdays 10-7, Saturdays 10-1. 

SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday 11 am. 
Jun, 26. Archibald Robertson, M.A., ““World 
War or World Peace?”’ Adm. free. Free copy 
Monthly Record on request 
STRUCTURALIST DESIGN by Hilaire 
Hiler, tectonic painting with contemporary 
furnishings. Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 
American Primitive Art, 1670-1954. Week- 





days 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays 
Admission free, Adjoins Aldgaie East 
Station. 

PERSONAL 


BEFORE YOU BUY those shares see what 
the ‘Investors’ Chronicle” has to say. It is 
the best informed and widest read financial 


weekly, Two issues free of charge from 32 
Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2 
CANCER PATIENT. (55551.) Poor man 


with blind wife. Needs weekly grant for 
Please help us to care tor 
him ‘also thousands of other sad cases) 
Jewellery welcomed National Society for 
Cancer Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street 
S.W.1 

FOURTH SEAT IN CAR offered to person, 
either sex, trip,to Switzerland, Dolomites and 


(68) 
extra nourishment 


Venice, September.— Box 820 
HOUSE PARTY, August, for professional 
people, students, sport, dancing. East- 


bourne. Box 933. 


Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second- 
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| Write today for 


is vital to the National Life. 
us to maintain the amenities of this century- 
old Club for the service of Merchant 


K.C.B.. OBE. THE 
and RED ENSIGN 

and Ensign Street, 
London Docks, E.1. 


Lamber, 


SAILORS’ HOME 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected | 
colouss of mixed shades, Direct from the| 
largest growers in the world, From 1 gn./ 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53) 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsfield| 
Green 232/233. | 
CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from The Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange payments for Micro’s, Corneal and! 
Contact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept.| 
274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 

Telephone GER. 2531. Branches in main 
towns, 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever. Never tails, Guaranteed. Cash or 





SPECTATOR, JUNE 24, 19g; 


SECRE-, 


W.2. 
B.Sc., 


Tei.: Pad, 3320. Director: H. R. Light, 
F.C.1.8. Comprehensive training for 
grade secretaria!. appointments for 
Students of good general education. Appoint- 
ments Bureau. Prospectus on application to 
Secretary | 
OPERATIC SUMMER SCHOOL, Beaumont 
Hall, Leicester, 20th-28th August (Director : 
Sumner Austin), still has a few vacancies for) 
students.—Ful] details from National Oper-| 
atic & Dramatic Association, 1 Crestfield| 
Street, London, W.C.1. | 


OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF| 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, LIFE AND 
LITERATURE, St. Edmund Hall, Oxford 
13th August-4th September.—Application 
forms and particulars from the Secretary, 
School of English Studies, Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 
Giles, Comprehensive training. Grad.| 
rse. Next term September 19. Pros, 


St. 

Cou 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306 
(3 lines). 

WHY NOT take up a satisfying profession’ 
Train for the care and education of Back- 
ward Children, Bursaries available for all 
suitable applicants, Opportunities for varied 


20s. monthly. Free Trial. Write for illus. and interesting work on completion of course 


particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre 
Lid. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Gias- 
gow, C.2, | 








LITERARY 


MAKE YOUR PEN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY ! New faces, new places, new 
experiences will provide exciting, novel @nd 
acceptable material for articles, stories and 
sketches, Why not let The London Schoo! of | 
Journalism (founded by the leading news- 
paper proprietors) help you to produce Saie- 
able contributions, by correspondence) 
coaching? Its expert tutors have put) 
thousands of writers on the road to success. 
Why not you? Advice is free, fees are low.| 

“Writing tor the Press” 
post free from Prospectus Dept., LONDON | 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. MUS. 4574 


|**There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors. No salef—no fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets, Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1 

FIRST-CLASS TYPING, lis. 64. 1,000 
words, 6d. carbon.--Jean Ashley, 10 Stanicy 
Avenue, Greenford. } 
TRANSLATIONS, Quick and accurate 
transiations of commercial correspondence, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese. Moderate terms, Box No. 963. } 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“Know-How Send for Free R.3 “Know 

How Guide to Writing Success." No Sales 

No Fees tuition, B.A, School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
W.1 j 
£6-£12 INTERESTING POSTS availabic.— 
Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 
Duke St., W.1, MAY. 6626, 





— } 


EDUCATIONAL 
COMMON ENTRANCE. Small Coaching 
School. Boys, aged 10 to 14, Individual 
attention Exceptional results past ten 
years, Sea and mountain air. Games 
Prospectus from—Ivor M. Cross, M.A., 
Cantab, (lately Senior Master at Stowe) 
Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley 
Grange, Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales 


Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 


tion.—-University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert, of Education, etc, Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects 
Write today for free prospectus, mentioning 
exam. Of subjects in which interested 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCA 
TION and B.A. (General) Degree Course 
NORTH WESTERN POLYTECHNIC 
Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5, (GUL. 1154) 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE AND THI 


EUROPEAN TRADITION. July 8th-10th, A 
week-end course providing an approach to 
contemporary styles in building. Details trom 
the Warden, Missenden Abbey Adult Edu 
cation College, Great Missenden, Bucks 


class mail matter at the New York, N.Y. 


FURNISHED HOLIDAY 


For details apply : Warden, Hawk wood Col- 
lege, Stroud, Glos, | 


MEMCRIALS 
ROLL OF HONOUR Tabiets. Stained Glass 


Windows, Designs submitted. G. Maile & 
Son Ltd., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Send today 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. | 


| 3d... 





BRACKLESHAM BAY HOTEL, 
Sussex. Every amenity for 
perfect holiday with complete in 


and perfect comfort; good food; goog 

ing and grand wines, Private beach; teang, || 
children’s ponies. American Bar, : 
A few vacancies for July. For brochure wg) 
or phone Bracklesham Bay 326. j 
CORNWALL, Quaint fishing village, Bey 
Bkft. Packed Lunch and Evening Maj 
Mod, terms. Write Box No, 791, 


FALMOUTH BAY HOTEL. A { 
sister of the Falmouth Hotel, offering py. 
sonal regard for individual comfort, om 
looking sea; lift, cosy lounges, fully ii 

Terms: from 30s. daily. Special Holidy | 
Terms on application. ‘ 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittlewoq 
Ideal West Sussex walking country, Bred. 
fast in bed. May to October 6/7 gns, Vey 
tarians welcome, Tel. Fittheworth 61, 


GOATHLAND,.—North Yorkshire Moon 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of mg 
country and the heather. Super comin, 
Home Cooking. H. & C. water—tleuy 
fires & bedside tights all rooms, Vig 
served by buses & trains. 


HORSHAM, Convalesce and recupersy 
at Honeywood House, Rowhook, 
Sussex (Phone : Oakwood Hill 389), Nw 
ing attention. Beautiful country residens 
Excellent cuisine, 


JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, & 
Clement's Bay, the Island's newest lung 
hotel, delightfully situated on sea fom 
Private bathroom; orchestra, fully liceamg 
10-16 guineas, Brochure “*R.” Tel. Comm 
4455. 

LAKES, Charm. 
Mod. Furn. Mod. 
AMBLESIDE 2334. 
*‘LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, How, 
Farms, Guest Heuses.” Recommentd 
Fospitality through Britain, 3s. 6d., pomp 
from Victor Hilton, Harboun 
Torquay 

MALVERN, WORCS. MOUNT PLE 
SANT HOTEL. Superbly situated #1 


Old Mans. Beaut. View 
terms. Croft Howl 


| centre for touring or just relaxation sad ® 


CLOTTED CREAM packed in ¢ Ib. and 
1 Ib. tins, sent by letter post, at a cost of 
Ss. 6d. and 10s. respectively, — Wessex 
Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. | 


PEACHES IN SYRUP. First private imports 
since the War and the first peaches we have) 
offered for 16 years. The waiting has not 
been in vain, as those who remember pre-war 
Tins net 


quality will agree. Halves only 
14 oz., 6 for 30s. PINEAPPLE SLICES 
IN SYRUP, 1 Ib. tins, 6 for 22s. 12 tins of 


Peaches and 16 of Pineapple £5. All Post 
or Carriage Paid. Our offers appear in this 
column each week, SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


PROPERTY 


GROCERY /PROVISION SHOP at South 


end with exceptional living accommoda- 
tion; 4 bedrooms, ¢ hed garage. £3,800 
Freehold, s.a.v. or lease, £1,750; audited 
accounts Apply COPPIN, 4 Warwick 


Drive, Rochford, Essex. Phone 56270 Roch-| 
ford 





ACCOMMODATION 


BUNGALOW 
near Windermere. Four sprung bunks. No 
ther bungalows near, Vacant 20 August on- 
wards, £8 per fortnight; also 30 July to 6 
Aug., £5 Bowtell, 32 Foxland Road, 
Gaticy, Cheadle, Cheshire, 

HAMPSTEAD. Top mansion flat. Prof 


Woman offers another 2 partly furnished 
rooms, Use kitchen, etc.—Box 943, 


Ss 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


ABINGWORTH HALL, near Storrington, 


West Sussex. Downland country, Large gar- 
dens, 11 miles from sea; buses. Holiday or 
yng term, Several ground-floor bedrooms. 
Unlicensed, Station : Pulborough, West Chil- 
tington 2257 
APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND, Garbridge| 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes/ 
and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent. hitg.} 
Billiards, Library a 2 Music Room, TV 
A.A. & R.A.C Tei.. 71 Signpost Country 
House Hotel 
BOG NOR—for restful holiday. Guest House 


mB. & €., 
menus 


spring mat- 
Widworthy, 


1 charming garden 
varied 


Tel 350 


wil 
tresses 200d 


Sylvan Way 


enjoyment of good food and great comin 
Beautiful gardens. Under personal supem 
sion of Mrs, Tilla How. Tel.: Malvern 1) 


RYE. The Hope Anchor, R.A.C, AA 
approved. Licensed. Superb position ist 
lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216 


SMALL MODERN HOTEL overiookingm 
White Lodge Hotel, Saltdean, Sussex, 
Rottingdean 2614. 


SWITZERLAND 
Hote! (French only spoken) 
mountain village (4,000 ft.).—Hotel 
Sejour, Finhaut, Valais, Switzerland. 


THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOW 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Cont 


Comfortable Hom 
in beauty 
4 


| nearly 800 places throughout Britain wit 


serve a good meal at a reasonable pm 
Nearly a third of the entries are new, Te 
standard goes higher every year $s, fe 
all booksellers, Published by Cassell. 


- —— 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


COUNTRY OR SEASIDE COTTAGE 
windmill, lighthouse or other habitation ® 
quired for 2, 3 or 4 weeks between Aug l) 
and Sept. 10. Two adults, 3 kids, clean 
not other obsessional, Will pay current B& 
ket price (in advance).—Apply: Dr. $ 
Taylor, Governor's House, Holloway Priss, 
London, N.7 
GREECE IN AUTUMN 
weather for cruising and bathig 
Personally conducted tours. 
ROME ATHENS MYCENAB 
EPIDAURUS OLYMPIA DELPHI 
CRETE RHODES NAPLES 
Sept. 1-24 and Sept, 29-Oct. 22, 
From 100 gns. incl. Students 90 gm. 


ideal 





SPAIN FOR THE HARVEST FESTIVE 
BARCELONA SITGES VALENCIA 


GRANADA MALAGA JEREZ 
SEVILLA TORREMOLINOS 
CORDOBA TOLEDO MADRID 


Ist class hotels, coach, 2nd cl. rail 
Sept 3rd-23rd 
95 guineas incl 
OLYMPIC TOURS, 
25 South Molton Street, London, W.L 
MAY. 4049 


SICILY: Join our fascinating COACH wt 
led by art historian C. JOHNSON, M& 
3rd-I8th Sept. £62. Write now for 
details, also of art tours to CLASS 
ITALY and SPAIN, and of HELLEN 
CRUISES to ACADEMIC TOURS, # 
Ken. High St., W.8 


— 
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